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A Prayer. 


Lx me do my work each day; and if the darkened 
hours of despair overcome me, may I not forget the 
strength that comforted me in the desolation of other 
times. May I still remember the bright hours that found 
me walking over the silent hills of my childhood, or 
dreaming on the margin of a quiet river when a light 
glowed within me and I promised my early God to have 
courage amid the tempests of the changing years. Spare 
me from the bitterness and the sharp passion of un- 
guarded moments. May I not forget that poverty and 
riches are of the spirit. Though the world knows me not, 
may my thoughts and actions be such as shall keep me 
friendly with myself. Lift my eyes from the earth, and 
let me not forget the uses of the stars. Forbid that I shall 
judge others, lest I condemn myself. Let me feel the 
glamor of the world, but walk calmly in my path. Give 
me a few friends who will love me for what I am; and 
keep ever burning before my vagrant steps the kindly 
light of hope. And though age and infirmity overtake 
me and I come not within sight of the castle of my 
dreams, teach me still to be thankful for life, and for 
time’s olden moments that are good and sweet; and may 
the evening twilight find me gentle still 


-Max Ehrman 
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The Summer School 
Western State Teachers College 





The Second Summer Schooij of five 
weeks will begin July 16 and close August 
18. School will be in ‘session six days 


The First Summer School of five weeks 
will begin June 11 and close July 14. 
School will be in session six days each 


: ; 7 : ven for SiX weeks’ 
week and credit given for six weeks’ work. ; : : 























AIR VIEW COLLEGE HEIGHTS 





The Summer Session of Western is an integral part of the regular school year. 
same general rules concerning entrance, credits, and graduation apply as for any of 
other terms or semesters. For the summer of 1934 the institution is offering a strong and 


and M.A. degrees; the one-year course leading to the College Elementary Certificate 
and the two-year course leading to the Standard Certificate 








The March issue of Teachers College Heights has Address 
been received from the press. It is an attractive 
publication and contains full information concern- a tot CH E R RY 
ing the work offered by Western during the Summer . bd 
oaposa If you have not received a copy, one will Bowling Green 
ye mailed on application. If you desire a catalog, 


write for it. : Kentucky 
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KENTUCKY MUST GO FORWARD 


This is the last issue of the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL to be printed in the 
school year 1933-34. Since our first issue 
came from the press last September, many 
things have happened in Kentucky to give 
us hope and courage. The report of the 
Kentucky Educational Commission was 
accepted in the legislature, and the new 
school code is now a reality. We have the 
foundation upon which to build a great 
program of education for Kentucky; but 
the code is only the foundation. We can 
never build the superstructure until we 
obtain adequate funds to operate the 
schools in the State. 


The Kentucky Education Association 
has gone on record in favor of a taxation 
program that would raise a minimum of 
twelve dollars per capita for the entire 
State. This minimum is necessary if the 
children of this State are to be given 
properly qualified teachers—teachers with 
the vision and training that are necessary 
so that every child may be well taught. 


The teachers of Kentucky can become a 
mighty force for good if they have the 
courage to use their influence to bring 
about a more adequate program of educa- 
tion in the State. With the aid of such 
worthy agencies as the Kentucky Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, the service clubs 
of the State, and other unselfish organiza- 
tions that are interested in child welfare, 
they can build a program of education in 
this State for which we shall not need to 
apologize. We have been making excuses 
for a long, long time. Kentucky, the 
second oldest of all the states except the 
thirteen original colonies, has been slow 
to accept its responsibility to its children. 
We have always been known as a backward 
state in education. Those of us who love 
Kentucky and her people are tired of being 
known as a backward state. There is no 


good reason why Kentucky should be 
known as one of the six least progressive 


states. Kentucky has made progress, of 
course, but other states have made greater 
progress. The Kentucky Education Associ- 
ation is determined that Kentucky shall 
not be forever known as a state that is 
doing less than it should for its children. 


THE RECENT K. E. A. CONVENTION 


The sixty-third annual meeting of the 
Kentucky Education Association is now 
history. President D. Y. Dunn and the 
board of directors of the organization are 
to be commended for the excellence of the 
program and for the spirit of the occasion. 
It is generally conceded that not in the 
history of the Association has there ever 
been a meeting so well attended nor a 
meeting in which the interest was greater 
nor the purpose more sincere. The mem- 
bers of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion went to Louisville to hear and to 
participate in a good program; but they 
also went to this convention with the 
purpose of taking a definite stand in favor 
of an adequate program of education for 
the children of the State. 


Under the leadership of President Dunn 
the Association now has an enrollment of 
more than 16,000 teachers—3,000 more 
than at any time in its history. The 
Kentucky Education Association has never 
been so well organized, nor has there ever 
been a time when it could speak with 
greater authority. It is an unselfish 
organization, and its membership has 
never asked anything for itself. It is 
asking now and will continue to ask for a 
program that will give to every child in 
this Commonwealth a chance to live and 
grow and learn so that he may compete 
favorably with the children of other states 
when he goes out into the world of work. 


We congratulate President Dunn on his 
year’s work, and we hope that we may 
carry On in the future to the point where all 
of our children may realize the benefits from 
the program sponsored during his adminis- 
tration. 
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KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION PLANNING BOARD 


One of the forward steps taken by the 
recent convention of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association was a resolution author- 


izing a Planning Board for the Kentucky © 


Education Association. The great funda- 
mental purpose of this board is to perpet- 
uate ‘“‘the unity of action that has been 
possible through the Kentucky Educa- 
tional Commission,’ and to carry on the 
splendid work of the Interpretation Com- 
mittee. President Dunn and the Delegate 
Assembly are to be congratulated in the 
authorization of such a forward-looking 
program. 

The specific objectives of the Planning 
Board are set forth as follows: 


1. To insure unity of purpose and action on all 
legislative problems affecting schools. 


2. To make possible a long-time legislative plan 


with emphasis each biennium on one or a very 
small number of objectives. 

3. To insure that school legislation will be 
prepared only after careful study and in time to 
permit fair consideration on the part of all school 
interests of the State. 

4, To insure that school legislation will be 
written in the interests of all the children of the 
entire State rather than in terms of selfish interests 
or the demands of a particular group or locality. 

5. To insure that legislation will be developed 
and prepared in time to permit an effective cam- 
paign for its passage. 

6. To insure that movements detrimental to 
the best interests of the schools are anticipated in 
time to permit the planning and development of 
effective defense measures. 

7. To preserve the strength and general unity 
of the school code and at the same time to eliminate 
weaknesses that may develop. 


The personnel is to consist of nine mem- 
bers: One from the State Department of 
Education; one from the city school systems; 
two from the county school systems; one 
from the independent graded school dis- 
tricts; one from the University of Ken- 
tucky ; one from the teachers’ colleges; one 
from the private colleges; and one lay 
member. 

Undoubtedly this group of people will 
be able to keep constantly before us the 
great objectives of education in Kentucky 
to the end that we may build more ade- 
quately and more permanently than we 
have ever done before. 


BUSINESS FRIENDS 


The teachers and school administrators 
of Kentucky had an opportunity at the 
recent Kentucky Education Association 
Convention to see the materials of various 
textbook publishers and manufacturers of 
various types of school equipment. 

The Kentucky Education Association 
appreciates the co-operation of these 
concerns and recognizes the fact that 
they made a very distinct contribution to 
our convention. 

Many of them advertise in the KEN- 
TUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL and deserve and 
should have the consideration of our school 
administrators and purchasing agents. 

The following concerns had booths at 
the Kentucky Education Association Con- 
vention Hall: 


Rand McNally & Co., Chicago. 

Webster Publishing Co., St. Louis. 

Allyn & Bacon, Chicago. 

Economy Co., Atlanta. 

American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

Denoyer-Geppert Co., Chicago. 

Courier-Journal, Louisville. 

Ditto-Sales, Chicago. 

Lyons & Carnahan, Chicago. 

F. E. Compton & Co., Chicago. 

Laurel Book Co., Chicago. 

World Book Encyclopedia, Chicago. 

Practical Drawing Co., Chicago. 

Macmillan Co., Chicago. 

Clarence R. Smith, Louisville. 

Augsburg Publishing Co., Morristown, Tenn. 

Ginn & Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

McGraw Hill Book Company, New York, N. Y. 

University Publishing Co., Chicago. 

Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago. 

Iroquois Publishing Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Chas. Scribner’s & Sons, Chicago. 

Book House for Children. 

Beckley Cardy Co., Chicago. 

Sutcliffe Co., Louisville. 

Scott-Foresman & Co., Chicago. 

Harcourt & Co., Louisville. 

Geo. G. Fetter Co., Louisville. 

Binney & Smith, New York. 

Central School Supply, Louisville. 

A. J. Nystrom, Chicago. 

Christian Science Monitor, Louisville. 

John C. Winston, Chicago. 

Standard Printing Co., Louisville. 

Silver Burdett, Chicago. 

Walter Crosbie, Stage Draperies and Motion 
Picture Equipment, Louisville. 
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HEARTBREAK HOLLOW 


The editor desires to call the attention 
of readers of the JOURNAL to ‘‘Heartbreak 
Hollow,” by Mr. Virgil L. Sturgill, a 
teacher of English in the Ashland senior 
high school. 

If this story applied to just one com- 
munity in Kentucky, we could read it and 
pass it off as good literature. Unfortu- 
nately, it applies to altogether too many of 
the 5,700 one-room school situations in this 
State. Slowly Kentucky is building a 
better. program, but too slowly for the 
good of all the children in the State. The 
Kentucky Education Association has been 
working earnestly for an improved situa- 
tion in the rural schools of Kentucky. 
Conditions cannot be improved rapidly 
until the State per capita is increased 
sufficiently to enable the poorer counties 
to provide teachers properly qualified to 
inspire and guide these rural areas into that 
larger life to which they are entitled. 


THE SIXTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


With “Education for Leadership,” as a 
theme of the convention, the Kentucky 
Education Association began its sixty-third 
annual session in Louisville, April 18, 1934. 

Music for the first general session 
Wednesday evening, April 18th, was pro- 
vided by the Kentucky Federation of Music 
Clubs under the direction of Dr. Harold 
Dyer, choral chairman of the National 
Federation. Long before the time for 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise to speak to the 
subject, ““The Task of the Teacher in a 
Democracy,” Louisville’s new Memorial 
Auditorium at Fourth and Kentucky 
streets was filled to overflowing. Never 
in the history of Kentucky has such a large 
assemblage of teachers gathered together 
for any kind of meeting. This beautiful 
new auditorium, which seats between six 
and seven hundred more than the audi- 
torium where we had previously been 
meeting, was filled to capacity for the 
interesting, stimulating, and helpful talk 
by Rabbi Wise. 

Thursday’s program was even better 
attended than the program on Wednesday 
evening. More than five hundred people 
were turned away from the program on 


Thursday morning 
evening. 

M@ Among the high lights for Thursday 
morning’s program was a discussion on 
“Public Education and Our Government,’ 
by Sam Clay, Jr., winner of the Kentucky 
Education Association scholarship award 
in the public discussion contest sponsored 
by President Dunn and the Interpretation 
Committee. President Dunn’s message 
was clear and forceful. It sounded a note 
of optimism and hope and at the same time 
it gave us a warning of our obligations if 
Kentucky is to move forward on an even 
keel. Miss Jessie Gray, president of the 
National Education Association, and Harry 
Clarke, superintendent of schools at 
Knoxville, Tennessee, brought two splendid 
messages to the teachers of the State. 


At the Thursday evening program, 
Honorable James H. Richmond, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, in his usual 
clear, vigorous way outlined to the teachers 
of Kentucky the job ahead in language 
that they could not forget; and Raymond 
Robins gave an illuminating, helpful lecture 
on ‘Russia after Fifteen Years.”’ 

The interest in Friday’s program had not 
lagged in any way from the interest in the 
programs on the two preceding days. The 
attendance was good, and the messages 
brought showed careful thought and prep- 
aration on the part of all persons appearing 
on the program. 

The last general session on Friday eve- 
ning closed with an address that will long 
be remembered by all persons who heard 
it. Dr. G. Bromley Oxnam, president of 
De Pauw University, in his usual masterful 
way brought a message to the teachers of 
Kentucky that gave them new hope, new 
courage, and a new desire to carry on. 

The sectional programs and the luncheon 
meetings were well attended and, from all 
reports, were most satisfactory both from 
the standpoint of those who planned them 
and those who attended. 

The sixty-third annual convention closed 
with the meeting of the Delegate Assembly 
on Saturday morning. This last session 
was marked by a singleness of purpose 
and an earnestness of attitude that bids 
fair to carry the profession a long way 
toward its goal of providing adequate 
educational opportunity for the children 
of the State. 


and on Thursday 
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rsday OUR NEW PRESIDENT that has been done in this State. Mays- 
: p ville called him to the superintendency of 
-sday + Dr. John Howard Payne, president of the schools in that city in 1926, and he 
Nn on the Morehead State Teachers College, was remained there until his election to the 
ent.” elected to the presidency of the Kentucky presidency of the Morehead State Teachers 
ucky Education Association at its annual meet- College in 1929. His five years as presi- 
ward dent of the Morehead State Teachers 
sored College have been fruitful years; as have 
ition been all of his years in public school 
sage administration in Kentucky. 
note Doctor Payne is a member of Phi Delta 
time Kappa, honorary educational fraternity 
ns if for men. 
Ven The Kentucky Education Association is 
the fortunate in its new leadership and its 
arry members pledge to Doctor Payne their 


at 








heartiest co-operation in making the year 


adid 1934-1935 a happy, prosperous year for 
education in Kentucky. 
am, econ cgi 
rin- THE PROGRAM MUST BE 
_ SUSTAINED 
age The Kentucky Education Association, 
ond which is the profession of education in 
ure organized form in our State, has made very 
rapid strides in the last twelve months. 
— It has made possible the report of the 
the ; Kentucky Educational Commission by 
Pic JOHN HOWARD PAYNE providing the money for the work, It has 
ges ie den teed ccs ocinly inert 
ep- ing held in Louisville, April 18th to 21st, ‘oie he came at ee eae ee 
- 1934. Its interpretation activities have been the 
Doctor Payne, one of Kentucky’s lead- basis of forming the wholesome public 
sell ers in the field of education, was born opinion that has received so enthusiasti- 
ng at Dayton, Kentucky, April 27, 1889. He cally the findings of the Commission and 
urd holds his baccalaureate degree from the welcomed them in the form of the new 
of University of Kentucky and his master’s School Code. 
ful degree from Columbia University. In Many adventures in life are halted in 
of 1933 the University of Kentucky, in recog- the embryo stage. Many great ideas are 
2W nition of his long and useful service in the ever translated into reality, but die 
field of education in Kentucky, conferred ‘g-bornin’.”. Many great projects are 
on upon him the honorary degree of doctor abandoned when half completed. It is 
all of laws. the earnest purpose of the new adminis- 
m His experience as a publicschool teacher tration of your State Association that the 
m began in Morgantown, Kentucky, in 1910, excellent program of publicity and interpre- 
and for two years he served as principal tation, of the realization of long-cherished 
od of the Morgantown High School. From ideals in statute form, may be sustained. 
ly 1912 to 1914 he was principal of the It is the habit of human nature to slacken 
n Trimble County High School at Bedford, pace when the first few objectives of a 
se and from 1916 to 1919 he was superinten- program have been attained. Our Ken- 
ls dent of schools at Midway. From 1919 to tucky Education Association must not 
y 1926 he served as superintendent of schools stop now. 
e at Richmond. During that time he and Our financial program is still an uncer- 
n his teachers did one of the outstanding tainty. The new Educational Code is a 





pieces of work in curriculum construction 


mere empty shell, unless a school fund is 
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provided that will make the income of 
teachers at least a living wage. The 
bigger half of our big job is in the legislative 
enactment that will provide a school fund 
that wiil cause the profession to answer 
cheerfully to the command, ‘heads up.” 
This school fund must express itself in 
terms of a $12.00 per capita. Such a 
financial background is the urgent need 
of the hour. 


This is a time of great crisis in the pro- 
fession. Such times stir all groups to 
united action. The association has gone 
on record in endorsing a definite financial 
program now before the Legislature of 
Kentucky, in the form of proposed laws. 
It is no time to debate whether or not the 
action of our association in endorsing such 
a program was the right action. The 
action has already been taken. An emerg- 
ency existed. The leadership of the pro- 
fession thought it wise to go on record in 
endorsing the program now before the 
Legislature. Consequently, the officers- 
elect of the association stand behind the 
endorsement. They propose not only to 
use their own influence, but the influence 
of the association, in realizing a school 
fund that the profession needs. 


No battle was ever won with a divided 
leadership. Victory and success are always 
the result of a united front. When a great 
emergency exists, a long argument over 
the method of attack means defeat. When 
the house is burning, we cannot debate the 
merits of fire extinguishers. The profes- 
sion must be one in its effort to obtain 
financial relief. 


The common schools, the one-room 
country schools, are the objects of our 
immediate concern. The city schools and 
the independent graded districts can fall 
back upon local taxation. The rural 
schools are entirely dependent upon the 
State. The State must come to their 
relief, or our children will suffer. The 
realization of the interests of Kentucky’s 
childhood will be the program of the new 
administration. 


We are grateful for the profession’s ex- 
pression of confidence. The officers-elect 
are not unmindful of the significance of the 
fact that they were elected without opposi- 
tion. They do not interpret this fact as a 


personal tribute, but as an indication of a 
united profession. 
JoHN Howarp PAYNE, 
President-elect Kentucky Education 
Association. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 


Few men, if any, are capable of speaking 
about Character Education with the 
authority of Dr. George A. Coe. He has 
taught in a number of our leading colleges 
the last of which was Teachers College, 
Columbia University; he has written a 
dozen books relating to school problems. 
From June 11th to June 23rd he will lecture 
at the University of Louisville on Character 
Education. Teachers, church workers, 
and parents are admitted to all the lectures 
for one dollar. The fee for those desiring 
credit toward a degree or certificate (two 
semester hours), is $10.00. 





CITIZENSHIP CONFERENCE 


The Parent-Teacher groups of Louisville 
and Jefferson County have joined with the 
University of Louisville in a citizenship 
conference to be held on Belknap Campus 
June 18th and 19th. Among the topics 
to be discussed are the movies in their 
effects on child and adult conduct and the 
methods by which better movies may be 
secured. The conference will also consider 
whether we have too many local units 
of government in Kentucky and if so how 
we can improve the situation. Another 
subject for discussion will be how the 
schools can best face the current financial 
depression and what measures society 
should take to prevent another depression. 

Among the speakers for the conference 
are: Dr. E. J. Ashbaugh, Dean of the School 
of Education, Miami University; Dr. Edgar 
Dale, professor of Education, Ohio State 
University; and Dr. George A. Coe, pro- 
fessor of Religious Education, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. In addi- 
tion to these speakers prominent local 
citizens including Dr. John R. Cunningham, 
president of the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary; Rev. Felix N. Pitt, superinten- 
dent of Catholic Education for the Diocese 
of Louisville, and Dr. Joseph Rauch, Rabbi 
Adath Israel Temple, will have a place on 
the program. All sessions are open to the 
public without charge. 
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THE CONVENTION IN STATISTICS 


The recent convention of the Kentucky 
Education Association furnishes the lover 
of statistics with some interesting data. 
While it is practically impossible to know 
exactly the number of people in attendance, 
it is known that there were 5,500 present, 
with the practical assurance that there 
were 6,000. 


There were 140 persons who took part 
on the general and sectional programs. 
Besides these there were 150 persons who 
participated in the music and entertain- 
ment features. For the various programs 
there were used over 12,000 printed pro- 
grams. Thirty-nine different rooms and 
auditoriums were required for the pro- 
grams, and thirty-eight dining rooms were 
required for the breakfasts, luncheons, and 
banquets. The aggregate attendance at 
the various eating functions was approxi- 
mately 3,750. 


The total attendance at the evening 
programs was 6,750, while the aggregate 
attendance at the sectional meetings was 
approximately 4,875. Thirty-nine com- 
mercial organizations displayed their prod- 
ucts in the exhibit rooms to an estimated 
number of 5,000 persons. 

There were eleven colleges and univer- 
sities which maintained headquarters with 
staff members in charge. 

The local press gave 860 column inches 
of publicity to the convention through 
73 articles and illustrations given during 
convention week. 

There were 74 hours of solid programs 
offered. Of these 18 hours were available 
to the entire attendance. It is an interest- 
ing if fanciful speculation to resolve this 
data into clock-hour values. If 18 hours 
of program were available to each of 5,000 
persons in attendance, then there was a 
total of 90,000 hours of work of presumably 
college level. If we divide this number by 
six, the average number of hours in a school 
day, we find the equivalent of 15,000 
school days. Resolving this again into 
school years by assuming 180 days to be 
an average school year, we find an equiva- 
lent of over 83 years. Therefore, if four 


years are required for graduation from the 
average college, the 83 years would provide 
for the college training of more than 
twenty persons through a four-year course. 


If $4,000 are required to pay one’s 
expenses through college it will be seen 
that the potential value of the general ses- 
sions program alone amounted to $80,000. 


The membership fee for the Kentucky 
Education Association is temporarily $1.00 
per year, the regular fee of $1.50 having 
been suspended because of low salaries. 
The fee of $1.00 includes the cost of 
subscription to the KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 


If the teachers at the recent convention 
had been required to pay the admission 
fee to meetings as was required of non- 
members, they would have paid out a 
total in admissions alone of approximately 
$9,000. 


A TRIBUTE TO LOYALTY 


A year ago, when our financial system 
was dangerously near collapse and when 
the morale of the whole nation was at low 
ebb, the teachers of Kentucky set a new 
record for enrollment in the Kentucky 
Education Association and attendance at 
the annual meeting. They demonstrated 
their faith in education by supporting the 
Educational Commission and by setting 
up a program for interpreting the commis- 
sion’s work to the people. 

All hoped for the success of the program 
but few were optimistic enough to believe 
that many of the commission’s recom- 
mendations would be enacted into law. 
When President Dunn set 16,000 members 
as the year’s goal, district officers accepted 
his challenge but, with teachers’ salaries 
reaching new “lows,” many felt that the 
Kentucky Education Association would be 
fortunate in holding its membership to the 
level of the previous year. 


Those prophets who could see only 
failure for the program—and they were 
many—reckoned without the courage of 
Kentucky’s school leaders, the faith and | 
devotion of the teachers, and the loyalty 
of those organizations which have always 
been staunch friends of the schools. 


The new School Code is on the statute 
books in substantially the form recom- 
mended by the commission; membership 
in the Kentucky Education Association 1s 
nearly a third larger than last years 
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record; attendance at the annual meeting 
this year was the largest in history. These 
accomplishments have aroused the interest 
and commanded the admiration of educa- 
tional leaders in all parts of the country. 

As this is written, the General Assembly 
is meeting to provide revenue for the 
support of schools and other agencies of 
government. Our legislators recognize 
that the existence of the schools depends 
upon the action taken at this session and I 
am confident that they will meet this 
crisis as true Kentuckians have always 
done. 

These things which have been done in 
Kentucky during the past two years are 
all the more noteworthy because the 
teachers have faced almost insurmountable 
obstacles. They have worked cheerfully 
and honestly for salaries which, in many 
instances, were hardly enough to give 
them a bare subsistence. They have borne 
the brunt of the depression and have 
definitely proved their interest in the 
welfare of the children. 

In this last issue of the JOURNAL, I want 
to pay a tribute to the classroom teachers 
of Kentucky and thank them for the 
splendid way in which they have carried on. 

If we can meet our future problems 
in the same spirit of unity and determi- 
nation, we can truly bring about a new day 
for education in Kentucky. The glorious 
achievements of the past two years will 
stand as a monument to the high purpose 
and the courage of the teaching profession 
of this Commonwealth. 


James H. RICHMOND, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS IN 
KENTUCKY 


(EDITORIAL) 


Kentucky has passed a new school code 
which will be a mere scrap of paper unless 
revenues are provided for the school 
system of the State for operation next year. 
A special session of the Legislature is soon 
to be called to raise revenue. All over 
Kentucky people interested in public 


education have turned their faces anxiously 
toward the State Capitol, seriously hoping 
that something will be done about the 





matter of school finance. It is useless for 
us to play ostrich and refuse to recognize 
the fact that the great need of the State 
is revenue to operate its schools and social 
agencies and to carry on its government. 
We may not be agreed as to the method, 
but we are certainly agreed as to the need. 
We are fully alive to the fact that if 
the Legislature deadlocks on a revenue 
measure, chaos will follow. We as school 
people should certainly make it known 
to the people now just what the true 
situation will be after July 1st, if funds 
are not provided. 


We hear much about the dire distress 
of the public school system. So far we 
have heard little about the dire distress 
of institutions of higher learning. We 
should fully realize the fact that the State 
cannot carry on teacher training and train- 
ing for leadership without adequate pro- 
vision for the University and _ teachers 
colleges of the State. To starve these 
institutions, cut their faculties and operat- 
ing expenses to the bone, pare arid skimp 
and allow other organizations to be more 
than amply provided for is certainly false 
economy. 


We talk of economy in the State as if 
it were a new word in the schoolmaster’s 
vocabulary. Public education, including 
elementary, secondary, and higher educa- 
tion in Kentucky, has known nothing else 
but parsimony ever since it was estab- 
lished. There is no educational institu- 
tion in the State that has ever been even 
decently provided for. We cannot keep 
pace with progress in the nation, build 
educational institutions that will meet the 
needs of society, and make Kentucky 
glorious without a full realization of the 
fact that not only the public school system 
in the State but the institutions of higher 
learning have all been fed on a half portion 
since their organization, and that we must 
correct this situation. 


It is time that we in Kentucky were 
getting a proper perspective on things. 
Certainly we should make our needs known 
to the Legislature and encourage an active 
and aggressive spirit on the part of our 
educational leadership. If the Legislature 
deadlocks on a financial program, educa- 
tional chaos will surely follow.—Phi Delta 
Kappa News Letter of Alpha Nu Chapter, 
Unwersity of Kentucky. 
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The President's Observations 


seemed to fill us with fear to see the 


I wish to take this, my first opportunity, 
to acknowledge our appreciation for the 
honor conferred and the confidence ex- 
pressed in electing me president of your 
association. It has been an interesting 
experience to me. 


Rather than develop a theme on some 
one of the many interesting problems con- 
fronting education today my message to 
you will be in the nature of a report of the 
activities of the association during the year 
and on the basis of these experiences make 
some observations and recommendations 
to guide future action. Of great significance 
is the increased enrollment in the associa- 
tion, but of greater importance is the spirit 
of professional goodwill and close co- 
operation that has brought unity of action 
on one important problem at a time. 
This united effort is resulting in a positive 
note of optimism that was not heard even 
a year ago. The profession is rapidly 
gaining the position of leadership that 
properly belongs to it. 


The past year has been one of achieve- 
ment and progress for your association. 
The program of activities was greatly 
extended during the year. Important 
objectives have aiready been gained, with 
progress being made toward the realization 
of other major goals. 


But I doubt if most of us have realized 
the favorable conditions that developed 
to make the program the success that it has 
been. For many years it had been recog- 
nized that inadequate State support of 
education accentuated the inequalities of 
educational opportunities between the 
various school administrative units. Re- 
peated efforts were made to correct the 
more glaring defects in school administra- 
tion by special bits of legislation until the 
conflicting school laws became a deterrent 
to progress. This confusion became more 
pronounced when some of these laws 
placed the responsibility of selecting the 
teaching personnel on persons lacking in 
preparation to render this type of public 
service. The declining revenues from the 
already poorly supported schools held a 
vivid picture of social and economic dis- 
integration before our mind’s eye that 





results. So hopeless did the outlook appear 
that some of the most professional in our 
group became so confused in their thinking 
that they proposed on this occasion a year 
ago that the association employ tactics 
frequently used by selfish interests or 
special groups to bring about legislation. 
I did not then, nor do I now, think that 
laws affecting so vitally the interest and 
welfare of as many people as do the 
schools can be maintained without the 
support of the majority of the citizens 
of the State. 


How to get public support of education, 
and get this support united to secure the 
needed legislation, was the first question 
we needed to answer. Our professional 
group had been recognized as a potential 
power to mold public opinion, but without 
effect because we accused each other of not 
being willing to co-operate, but in smaller 
groups would work on many different 
objectives at the same time. Too, the 
opinion was rather freely expressed here 
a year ago that the organization of the 
State Association into districts was not 
a practical working basis. In 1932 we 
were among a group of school people who 
went to Frankfort to ask the Legislature 
not to put the office of county superin- 
tendent on the basis of popular election. 
The pleas of this group were summarily 
dismissed without consideration. The legis- 
lators thought the members of the group 
expressed only their selfish views and not 
the views of the public. This experience 
suggested very clearly to me that one of 
the major objectives of the Kentucky 
Education Association should be to get 
its members to furnish the leadership to 
inform the public and get an expression 
of the educational needs of the State to the 
members of the Legislature through the 
people they represent. 


Frankly, the honor of being president 
of your association was rapidly fading 
before the realization of a responsibility 
that was almost depressing when a year 
ago we sat alone in our hotel room and 
attempted to outline a suggested approach 
to our problems to present to the board of 
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directors before the convention adjourned. 
The notes we made then show that we 
had the cause, in the needs of Kentucky 
children, to justify an educational crusade 
and that we had the potential organization 
and all that was needed was united action 
by the 17,000 teachers working through the 
720,000 children to the minds and hearts 
of most of the citizens of the State to get 
the public interest needed. To let the 
children plead their own cause as an 
effective approach to the public mind 
prompted us to suggest at the convention 
last year that the board of directors allow a 
scholarship to promote a contest among 
pupils to discuss the needs of the schools. 


But more had been done, and was being 
done then, to make an awakening of interest 
in education possible than we realized in 
those first hours of reflection on the prob- 
lems. The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction had sensed some of the ap- 
proaching problems in advance and had 
wisely asked for legislation authorizing 
the appointment of a commission to study 
the conditions and needs of the schools. 
The study could not have been made at a 
more opportune time. Other studies in 
previous years had served to reveal weak- 
nesses of our educational system, but the 
efforts of the profession had either failed 
to be united, or an awakening of public 
interest had not been secured. At the 
time the commission reported its findings 
parents who had children in school were 
intensely interested in the declining service 
that the schools could render, and the tax- 
payers, with no other interest than that of 
the cost, must have been particularly 
interested in this item of late. Both 
because of the nature of the facts and 
because of the pressing conditions of the 
time most all citizens were interested in 
the findings of the commission. 


Another important factor that made an 
extended program of the association 
possible was that the conservative manage- 
ment of the late executive secretary, Mr. 
R. E. Williams, had built up a substantial 
reserve fund. The delegate assemblies 
authorized the Interpretation Committee 
to spend up to $10,000 to acquaint the 
public with the facts presented in the 
report of the commission. The creation 
of district associations proved an important 
factor in laying the foundation for the 


success of this vear’s program. It re- 
mained, however, for Mr. R. K. Salyers 
as executive secretary of the Interpretation 
Committee to perfect the organization 
and promote the program of presenting 
the facts to the public. 


A plan of action was developed—goals 
to achieve were set up. Through the 
co-operation of district officers and district 
and county committees the discussion 
contest, under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Extension of the University of 
Kentucky, quickly developed into an unusu- 
ally interesting activity in most school 
communities in the State. It is estimated 
that 100,000 boys and girls took part in 
this contest. 


I wonder if we fully realize yet the value 
of the discussion contest to the cause of 
education in Kentucky? By sponsoring 
it the teachers became better acquainted 
with the facts gathered by the commission; 
through it more news stories of interest to 
the various communities were provided 
than through any other activity; through 
their discussion children did more to 
interest their parents to desire improved 
educational conditions than could have 
been done by any other group; and finally, 
deferred values of far-reaching influence 
will come from the knowledge of facts 
gained and convictions produced in the 
minds of the pupils who participated in 
the contest. The success of this open 
forum for discussing current problems of 
education warrants our recommendation 
that it be continued from year to year. 
It is hoped that the Kentucky Education 
Association will establish a permanent 
scholarship to promote this discussion in 
the interest of education. Such a continued 
discussion should make it not necessary 
for spasmodic and desperate efforts to be 
made to prevent a collapse of our educa- 
tional system. Perhaps the discussion 
next year should center around the report 
of the curriculum committee of which 
Doctor Adams is chairman. It is not 
exploiting the time of the pupils to ask 
them to learn more about the one public 
institution that affects their lives more 
than any other one institution. 


Many activities were carried on by the 
Interpretation Committee in co-operation 
with the district and county committees 
and the State Department of Education 
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and co-operating agencies interested in the 
improvement of our schools. Through 
the courtesy of the Courier-Journal eight 
radio talks were arranged for discussion 
of the conditions and needs of the schools. 
The committee prepared many reports and 
assisted the various local committees and 
co-operating agencies in their efforts to 
present the facts to the public. It received 
valuable assistance from the State Depart- 
ment of Education in compiling and dis- 
tributing much of the information that you 
have received. 


All of these activities called for the 
expenditure of money. The large amount 
of correspondence made it necessary to 
employ stenographic help to assist in 
getting out letters, mimeographed materi- 
als and bulletins. The item of postage 
alone has amounted to a considerable sum. 
The committee made every effort to keep 
down expenses. The executive secretary 
of the committee and the president of your 
association travelled together in visiting 
the district associations in order to keep 
expenses at a minimum. A total of about 
$6,800 has been expended to date on the 
program to interpret the findings of the 
Educational Commission to the public. 
More work was never done on so small an 
amount of funds. Reports of itemized 
expenses have been rendered to the com- 
mittee and to the board of directors. 


The results accomplished have been made 
possible through the co-operation of the 
district officers, county and college com- 
mittees, and non-professional organizations. 
Not once have these agencies failed when 
called upon. The State Association could 
not have accomplished the work that has 
been done without the present organiza- 
tion into district associations. The year’s 
work has definitely proven the value of this 
new type of organization. We are not so 
many separate organizations, but one body 
with separate arms for more efficient work. 
I believe that there should be but one 
professional organization of school people, 
and that membership in this organization 
should embrace membership in the local, 
the district, the State, and the National 
associations. This would do much to unify 
the thinking and co-ordinate the action of 
school people everywhere. 

Your co-operative efforts have resulted 
in the passage of the New School Code as 





the major accomplishment to date. To 
make this code serve the schools as it 
should will call for continued co-operative 
effort on the part of the entire profession. 
Unless changes are made as provided in the 
code, no improvement in the administra- 


tion of our schools will be made. Unless 
the spirit of the professional leaders is to 
make these changes popular, a less sympa- 
thetic public may discredit the improved 
school law for lack of understanding its 
purpose. 

In order to preserve the unity of the 
code and strengthen it by subsequent 
legislation we will propose to the delegate 
assembly this afternoon a plan to create 
a board to secure the intelligent co-opera- 
tion of the combined thought of the profes- 
sion on future legislation. This board 
should receive proposals for legislation, 
consider the merits of these proposals in 
light of the needs of the profession as a 
whole, and counsel with the State Depart- 
ment of Education before submitting these 
to the Legislature. This should be done 
in time to acquaint the public with the 
need for such legislation and secure it 
through public demand. Increasing num- 
bers of laymen should be brought into 
counsel in our planning. 

Although the activities to date have been 
largely to secure the passage of the School 
Code, other important gains are an 
awakened interest and increased knowledge 
on the part of the profession and a better 
understanding of the needs and services of 
the schools on the part of the public. The 
recent Legislature gave more careful con- 
sideration to problems concerning the 
schools than did the previous Legislature 
because an interested public asked that 
the needs of the schools be considered. 
The members of the Legislature are to be 
commended for the understanding manner 
in which they considered the questions of 
our school legislation. Out of all of the 
activities of the school program this year 
there has developed a sense of co-operation 
between the public and the teaching pro- ~ 
fession that gives us just cause to be 
optimistic about the future of education 
in our State. Perhaps the most important 
goal yet to be gained before an adequate 
program of education can be provided is 
the provision of funds with which to operate 
the schools. An informed and co-operative 
public can secure these funds. 
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The principal reason for the passage of 
the code was a unified front by all of the 
people interested in education. This unity 
of effort was secured because the welfare 
of the children was the one objective 
toward which all efforts were directed. 
The same objective will have to be con- 
trolling motive for all our actions in urging 
that funds be provided for the schools. 
It is our professional duty to inform the 
public of the desperate situation con- 
fronting education and to urge that the 
State support its schools in the measure 
that it expects to benefit by them. It is 
also a duty of this organization to avoid 
controversial questions in which the views 
of the public and those of members of our 
own profession differ, especially when these 
questions have political implication. 


We have asked that a per capita of at 
least $12.00 be provided for the common 
schools for the next school year. This is 
not an unreasonable request, for with this 
per capita the total cost of public education 
in the State will be over $5,000,000 less 
than it was three years ago. The citizens 
of Kentucky are not paying too much for 
education so long as they spend as much as 
they do for roads. They are not spending 
enough for education as long as they spend 
more for cigarettes and alcoholic beverages 
than is spent for education. As long as 
presidents of tobacco companies, steel, 
railroad, and moving picture corporations 
are paid from $100,000 to $1,000,000 per 
year to set up superstructures for the 
economic control of a large per cent of our 
population, we are not investing enough 
to develop the mental and moral capacities, 
the initiative, the health, and the social 
attitudes in the lives of children by forcing 
them to remain under the guidance of 
teachers paid from $300 to $400 per year. 
Industry has developed through the use 
of technically trained persons from our 
colleges and universities, and it cannot 
advance by withholding support from 
these institutions. The State’s obligation 
to its children is second to no other group. 
The training of teachers through whom 
to discharge this obligation is fundamental. 


The State nor county debts nor any 
branches of the State government con- 
stitute a prior claim on the public treasury 
over that of the needs of the children in 
the public schools. At the time the State 


budget is being arranged, the opportunities 
of the children must not be forgotten 
because their voices are not heard at the 
council table. We must speak for them. 
People look to teachers for information 
affecting education of their children and, 
by so doing, impose the responsibility upon 
the profession to point the way for public 
action. You are the educational director 
in your community and as such should 
find and stimulate leaders from the pupils 
in school and civic-minded laymen to 
help mold public opinion in support of the 
schools. The urgent need justifies the 
raising of funds from whatever source the 
Legislature deems advisable. When the 
need for State funds for relief has passed, 
the State should provide at least a $16.00 
per capita to support its schools. If we 
make the public conscious of the service of 
the schools, the funds will be provided 
to prevent their collapse. 


I want to commend the teachers for the 
personal sacrifice they have made to the 
State for its children to a degree not made 
by any other group of public employees. 
Teachers have used good judgment in not 
stressing their own needs during this trying 
period, but rather in pleading for the inter- 
ests of the children. Professional leader- 
ship cannot promote its own interest and 
remain in the lead. Personal ambitions 
cannot be substituted in place of the rights 
of children. An educational awakening 
must be centered around a cause—not a 
controversy. 


The Kentucky Education Association 
has a plan to keep the public informed and 
the response has been reassuring. You 
have been faithful to the cause to which 
you have dedicated your services and the 
public still has confidence in you. Our 
task is not finished. We have other 
goals to gain before a victory can be 
claimed. The peoples’ faith in education 
must be evidenced by their financial 
support of it. If all hold together on the 
main objective of opportunities for the 
children, keep in training by keeping alive 
our own interests and that of leading 
laymen in the various communities for 
concerted action, we will win an oppor- 
tunity for the children of Kentucky and the 
respect of the enemies of public education. 


D. Y. Dunn, 
Lexington, Ky. 
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School Revenues and What the 
Legislature Should Do 


By JAMES H. RICHMOND, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Tonight, Kentucky is confronted with 
the imminent collapse of that agency which 
is second only to the home in its influence 
upon American ideals and government. 
I refer to the public school, democracy’s 
cornerstone, the only safe foundation for 
the new social and economic structure 
which we hope to build. 

Unfortunately, the school situation in 
Kentucky has never been satisfactory. 
Lack of adequate support for schools has 
been a chronic condition of the Common- 
wealth, and at no time in our State history 
could we truthfully say that our schools, 
as a whole, were being liberally supported. 
This explains why many of our people are 
not sensitive to the series of shocks sus- 
tained by our schools during the years 
of the depression. 

Now the issue is clearly drawn. The 
next few weeks will determine whether 
we shall enable our schools to operate 
with a reasonable degree of efficiency or 
shall permit conditions to become even 
worse than they have been during the past 
year. This is the zero hour for education 
in Kentucky. The time is past for aca- 
demic discussions and fervent oratory; 
the time has come for earnest consideration 
of the problem at hand and for speedy 
and decisive action to solve that problem. 

To carry out the provisions of the new 
School Code and to make possible eco- 
nomical but efficient operation of our 
schools during the coming year, there 
must be provided a per capita for the 
common schools of not less than $12.00, 
and sufficient additional funds to enable 
the institutions of higher learning to 
operate on a reasonably high plane of 
efficiency. Twelve dollars is not an arbi- 
trary figure, nor has it been set for trading 
purposes. This is an absolute minimum, 
and there is a growing feeling that the 
per capita should be larger as soon as 
funds are no longer necessary for emergency 


relief. An eminent national authority on 
school finance has stated that a $20.00 
per capita would not be excessive in Ken- 
tucky. 


As you know, the State per capita was 
$9.00 in 1931-32 and $6.00 during the 
present school year. It has never been 
higher than $10.25. Some persons who 
have been misinformed and others who 
have selfish motives have indicated that 
in requesting a $12.00 per capita, school 
leaders are seeking a total sum for educa- 
tion larger than has ever been made 
available in this State. This is not true. 


School revenues have, in the past, been 
derived from two sources—local taxation 
and state taxation. This year, for the 
State as a whole, local units bore approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the burden and 
the State government one-fourth. In 1930-— 
31, when Kentucky stood forty-second 
among the states in combined educational 
ranking, forty-first in average teachers’ 
salary, and forty-seventh in value of school 
property, the total amount available from 
both State and local taxes for common 
schools was approximately $25,900,000. At 
the close of the present year there will 
have been expended approximately $15,900- 
000, a reduction of $10,000,000 within 
the four-year period. This decrease in 
total school support has been due to a 
shrinkage in both local revenues and in 
the Common School Fund. Funds to 
make up this deficit may be secured in two 
ways: (1) by an increase in local taxes and 
(2) through an increase in the amount 
distributed by the State. No one would 
advocate the first method, because the 
burden of local taxation is already great 
and, furthermore, many counties are now 
levying the maximum local tax permitted 
by law. 


Of the $15,900,000 available this year, 
the State contributed $4,300,000, while 


* An address broadcast over WHAS Louisville, May 3, 1934, under the auspices of the Kentucky Education Association. 
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the remaining $11,600,000 was derived 
from local taxation. It is estimated that 
local revenues for the school year 1934-35 
will be approximately the same or less 
than during the present year, while the 
school census will be 730,000 children, an 
increase of 10,000. To bring school reve- 
nues to the 1930-31 level of $25,900,000 
would require a per capita distribution 
of $19.00 by the State. A per capita of 
$16.00 would make available a total sum 
equal to that expended in 1931-32, while 
a $10.00 per capita would bring school 
revenues only to the level of last year, 
which was conceded to be wholly inade- 
quate. 

It is true that a $12.00 per capita is 
twice as large as was the per capita this 
year and $1.75 larger than it has ever 
been; however, due to the shrinkage of 
local revenues, the distribution of a $12.00 
per capita would result in a total revenue 
to the common schools of approximately 
$20,400,000, which is approximately five 
and one-half million dollars Jess than the 
amount expended during the school year 
1930-31. 

Whether or not their children are en- 
titled to the educational opportunity which 
a $12.00 per capita will make available 
is for the people of Kentucky to decide. 
Citizens of other states have not failed 
their children in the hour of need. West 
Virginia recently enacted a revenue law, 
including a sales and income tax, which 
will insure a state per capita of $20.00. 
Indiana has distributed during the present 
school year some $9,700,000, or approxi- 
mately $14.50 per pupil. The state of 
Texas distributed $16.00 per capita this 
year, will increase it to $17.75 next year, 
and in addition will provide a $3,000,000 
equalization fund. Contrast these with 
the $6.00 per capita available for Ken- 
tucky schools this year. The state govern- 
ment of North Carolina has assumed 
complete responsibility for education, while 
the State government of Kentucky has 
furnished only about one-fourth of the 
total revenues available. 

Virginia has recently enacted legislation 
which will provide a distribution by the 
state of $463 per year for each teacher, to 
be supplemented by additional funds from 
the local district. Kentuckians can boast 
this year of an average salary for the 10,000 
teachers in the rural elementary schools of 


only $390, with nearly a thousand teachers 
receiving as little as $180 for the entire 
year. These states which I have mentioned 
are either our neighbors or are states of 
similar social and economic structure. 
Kentucky is not as wealthy as many of 
the states of the nation, nor can we expect 
to rival California, with a constitutional 
per capita of $30.00, but certainly we can 
try to match the efforts of states with no 
greater resources than our own. 

During the regular session, the General 
Assembly reduced the State tax on real 
estate from 30 cents to 5 cents, and at the 
same time provided that all revenues from 
this tax should go into the General Fund. 
For the fiscal year 1934-35 there is, at the 
present moment, less than $139,000 in 
sight for State support of public education. 
This would provide a per capita of about 
20 cents. Even if the Legislature should 
appropriate the funds from the real estate 
and other taxes on the same basis as in 
the past, the per capita would be only 
approximately $2.50. 

Much has been written and said about 
the advisability of this reduction in the 
real estate tax. Even if the real estate 
tax had not been reduced at all, and the 
allotment made to schools on the former 
plan, the per capita would have been only 
about $5.00, and our schools would not 
have been able to function except on the 
most meager basis, due to declining values 
and mounting tax delinquencies. 

The situation has been complicated by 
the fact that both local and State revenues 
for schools have been derived largely from 
the same source, namely, taxation of real 
estate. As local revenues have declined, 
State revenues have likewise declined, 
because both of them had the same tax 
base. With such a system, the only way 
to secure additional revenue is through 
an increase in the real estate tax, and this 
is not only unwise and unjust, but tends 
to aggravate the very condition which 
caused revenues to decline in the first 
place. The answer, therefore, lies in some 
other plan for school support, some plan 
in which State and local revenues for schools 
might come from different tax sources. 

For obvious reasons, I have _ never 
thought that our school forces should 
take the lead in formulating a tax program 
of any sort. The report of the Educational 
Commission, however, recognized the need 
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for more adequate school support and 
included possible sources of revenue, to- 
gether with careful estimates of what 
certain taxes might be expected to produce. 
This was ample evidence of the interest 
of school leaders, and my interest, person-. 
ally, in a sound tax program for the support 
of all governmental agencies, of which I 
consider schools foremost. 

I am fully aware, as I speak to you 
tonight, that the question of tax measures 
is a distasteful and highly controversial 
one, yet my responsibility as Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction demands that I 
leave nothing undone to protect the rights 
of our children. This crisis calls for action. 
Some plan must be adopted and the General 
Assembly must be called into extraor- 
dinary session without delay to enact 
such measures as will meet the needs of 
our government. 

In the absence of an adequate operating 
program of support for all governmental 
agencies, including the interest of our 
730,000 children, the feeding of our 
hungry and the care of the State’s wards, I 
believe that the report of the Legislative 
Interim Committee represents the best 
proposed sound plan for putting schools 
and other functions of government on an 
adequate financial basis. 

I am not wedded to any particular tax 
program nor am I opposed to any that may 
be devised, provided that it is equitable 
and will secure the funds which are re- 
quired. I believe, however, that the pro- 
gram of the Interim Committee is the only 
one thus far proposed which will meet the 
needs of the hour. This committee has 
proposed a three per cent gross receipts 
tax, coupled with a tax on incomes of 
persons and corporations. There should 
also be included a revision of our inherit- 
ance tax structure, in order that large 
fortunes may make just contributions to 
the State which has made them possible. 

I am wholeheartedly in favor of a sales 
tax when coupled with a personal and 
corporation income tax; I believe that such 
a program is fair to everyone and requires 
of each a contribution in proportion to his 
ability to support his government. A 
great deal has been said about the injustice 
of the sales-income tax program to the 
poor people. I am wondering if it is not a 
greater injustice to deny the children of a 
poor man a $12.00 education because the 





State is willing to pay only $5.00 and he 
is unable to pay more? 

Let us suppose a man with a wife and 
two children has a $600 income and pays 


$10.00 a month rent. Under the plan pro- 
posed, he would pay no income tax, his 
rent would not be subject to the sales tax, 
and with a three per cent levy he would 
pay a maximum of $14.40 for the entire 
year. With a $12.00 per capita no school 
district in the State would have less than 
$15.00 per child. This man’s family would, 
therefore, receive from schools alone at 
least $30.00 worth of education in addition 
to all the other services which the govern- 
ment makes available. If he should lose 
his job, there would be available money 
for the relief of himself and his family. It 
must also be remembered that he would 
not be compelled to pay this tax in a lump 
sum at the end of the year, but would 
have paid it a few cents at a time. 

As a further means of improving the 
educational standards of our State and 
of relieving our people of a burden, I shall 
ask the General Assembly to provide funds 
necessary to make the free textbook law 
now on the statute books operative in the 
first four grades. This will result in a 
saving to many families, far greater than 
any sales tax which they might pay, and 
will help to solve the problem which faces 
the parents and teachers in many of our 
poorer counties. 

This tax program, however, should not 
repeal the gross retail sales tax of 1930, 
commonly known as the “chain store tax.”’ 
If this tax is just at the present time, and I 
believe it is, it will be equally so when a flat 
rate sales tax is imposed. The Interim 
Committee has estimated that the program 
it recommends will be reasonably certain 
to provide sufficient revenue for a $12.00 
per capita, for relief, and for retirement of 
the State debt. Even with this additional 
revenue, other agencies of the State govern- 
ment, including the institutions of higher 
learning, which must be supported by 
State revenues, will not receive that 
measure of support that might be con- 
sidered adequate. They must continue to 
operate with the strictest economy and 
even to curtail certain of their activities. 

The Kentucky Education Association, 
at its recent annual convention, went on 
record as favoring a program such as I 
have outlined. I recommended, and I 
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heartily endorse this action on the part 
of the Association. I likewise commend 
the action of the Farm Bureau Federation, 
which several months ago brought for- 
ward a program including a sales tax, 
coupled with personal and corporation 
income taxes and a revision of the inherit- 
ance tax. Citizens of Kentucky should 
take pride in the unselfish motives which 
prompted this action on the part of these 
organizations, and in the courage which 
made it possible. 

The political ambitions of individuals, 
the selfish consideration of certain special 
groups pale into insignificance alongside 
the rights of Kentucky’s children. We 
have, in our blindness, lost sight of the end 
we are seeking in bickering over the means 
by which this end might be attained. 
When a.house is burning there is no time 
to argue about the best manner of putting 
out the fire. 


The situation in Kentucky calls for 
courageous action. If the tax program 
we adopt works undue handicaps upon any 
individual or group, it can be changed. 
Nineteen states have enacted revenue 
programs, including a sales tax, and many 
states are now making rapid progress on 
the road to recovery under a tax program 
such as that outlined by the Interim 
Committee. 

The State of Kentucky will not be 
destroyed by any tax program that may 
be adopted. But if you permit your schools 
to close for two years, you have denied 
730,000 children an opportunity which 
will never return. Two years stolen from 
the lives of these children to save a few 
paltry pennies will place a blot on Ken- 
tucky’s record that will take generations 
to erase. 


The children of this Commonwealth 
are neither pro-administration ncr anti- 
administration; they are neither Republi- 
cans nor Democrats; they are not respon- 
sible for the political and financial muddle 
in which we now find ourselves, and they 
must not be made to pay the price of our 
folly. The issue is not whether you favor 
one side or the other, or prefer this tax 
program or that. The question is, do 


you want your children to have schools, 
your unfortunates to be cared for, your 
hungry to be fed, and the credit and good 
name of your State preserved? 


Yours is the responsibility and the course 
is clear. Impress upon your representa- 
tives in the Legislature the need for 
necessary revenues to meet fundamental 
requirements. Release them from any 
pledges they may have made against 
specific tax measures at a time when the 
present emergency did not exist, and send 
them to Frankfort with open minds and 
sincere purposes, to legislate in the interests 
of all the people without fear or favor. 
Tell them you want action, not argument; 
results, not excuses; performance, not 
promises; statesmanship, not demagogy. 


Kentucky has never been a tax-burdened 
State; her agencies of government have been 
operated on a more meager basis than those 
of any other state of like size, wealth, and 
character, and charges to the contrary 
cannot be substantiated. 

Again permit me to register my unquali- 
fied approval of the tax program recom- 
mended by the Interim Committee. It is 
sound, and its preparation reflects states- 
manship of the highest order. It is the 
only feasible program that has been offered, 
and the people of Kentucky should not 
be deceived by those destructive critics 
who have offered nothing in its stead. 

Finally, my fellow Kentuckians, if you 
want decent schools for your children, 
efficient service on the part of your State 
departments of government, humane con- 
ditions for the State’s unfortunate wards; 
if you want the credit of your State 
restored, and the self-respect of Kentucky 
re-established in matching Federal Funds 
for Relief; if you want these things, they 
can be secured only through raising 
revenues; and the tax program to which I 
have subscribed is, in my opinion, the 
fairest and most expedient means of 
accomplishing these highly desirable ends. 


SCHOLARSHIPS IN ART AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR KENTUCKY 
STUDENTS 


The Richmond School of Art, a division 
of William and Mary College, Richmond, 
Virginia, is offering a number of scholar- 
ships for further art study. Schools 
or students desiring further information 
should communicate with Kenneth H. 
Freer, Louisville Male High School, who 
has been appointed chairman for this 
State. 
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The Defensible Minimum Program of 
Education for Kentucky 


By JAMES R. NEWMAN, 
Supervising Principal of Schools, Elmont, N. Y. 


According to the data given in the study 
of “State Support for Education,’”’ which 
was directed by Paul R. Mort of Columbia 
University, Kentucky would have to spend 
$275,353 more per year than it is now 
spending to enable all school districts to 
meet the present minimum program. It 
would be necessary to spend $969,213 
additional to bring all districts of the State 
to the level now set by districts of average 
wealth. 

The cost of the present minimum 
educational program in Kentucky should 
be raised to the defensible level of that 
State. This, according to the above 
figures would mean an additional expendi- 
ture of $969,313 per year. 

The ways of raising this cost are 
numerous indeed. A great number of 
rural schools could be consolidated, which 
would make for greater and more effective 
supervision. Where consolidation is im- 
practicable efficient transportation should 
be provided for those children who find it 
impossible to attend in bad weather. 

Industrial arts and home economics 
should be a part of the curriculum and 
every boy and girl of junior high school age 
should have a minimum of instruction in 
one or the other each week. A good health 
program should be provided for each 
school district. This program should 
include the services of a competent physician 
as medical inspector who has had some 
training in psychology; a school nurse; a 
dental hygiene teacher; and if the district 
is large enough to justify it, a health 
teaching supervisor should be employed. 

Another profitable way for Kentucky to 
raise the cost of its present minimum 
educational program to the defensible level 
of the State would be by employing a 
music supervisor and an art supervisor for 
each district large enough to justify these 
services. 


1 Strayer, G. D., and Haig, R. M. 





The educational authorities of the State 
of Kentucky should first determine the 
content and cost of the minimum program, 
which has already been done to a greater 
or less degree, by the survey committee 
headed by Dr. Mort, that compiled the 
data contained in the book, ‘‘State Support 
for Education.’’ It should then set up a 
method of equalizing the burden of cost 
and provide for proper administration. 
The following most certainly applies to 
the State of Kentucky: 

“To carry into effect the principle of ‘equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity’ and ‘equalization 
of school support’ as commonly understood, it 
would be necessary (1) to establish schools or make 
other arrangements sufficient to furnish the children 
in every locality within the State with equal educa- 
tional opportunities up to some prescribed minimum; 
(2) to raise the funds necessary for this purpose by lo- 
cal or state taxation adjusted in such manner as to 
bear upon the people in all localities at the same rate 
in relation to their tax-paying ability; and (3) to 
provide adequately either for the supervision and 
control of all the schools, or for their direct adminis- 
tration, by a state department of education.’’! 


The means of raising the cost of the 
present minimum educational program in 
the State of Kentucky to the defensible 
level would be by setting up a method of 
equalizing the burden. This can only be 
done by collecting the money where it is 
available and spending it where the 
children are in school. The tax base for 
raising money for the support of public 
education should be widened so that the 
burden will not fall too heavily on property, 
and earned incomes will bear a propor- 
tionate share of the total cost. 


From 1928 to 1933 the number of states 
in the Union having a tax on personal 
incomes to contribute directly or indirectly 
to the support of public education increased 
from twelve to twenty-six. The number 
having a tax on corporation income 
increased from twelve to twenty-six for 
the same period; from four to seventeen 


. “The Financing of Education in the State of New York,” p. 174, Educational Fi- 
nance Inquiry, Vol. 1, Macmillan Co., 1923. 
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on general sales taxes; from eleven to six- 
teen on state tobacco taxes; and from one 
to nine on malt sales taxes. The State of 
Kentucky was not included in any of these 
changes and at the close of 1933 had none 
of these taxes for the support of public 
education.! 

From the above facts it is quite obvious 
that the means of raising the cost of the 
present minimum educational program in 
the State of Kentucky to its defensible 
level would be for the State Legislature to 
levy the above mentioned taxes, collect 
the money where it is available and spend 
it where the children are on the basis of 
their average daily attendance in school. 


THE FARM BUREAU SUPPORTS 
EDUCATION 


By BEN KILGORE, 
Executive Secretary 


It has been well said, ‘“The only standard 
on which we can build a_ worthwhile 
civilization is the standard of the golden 
rule.” We must play fair with all groups 
to bring about real progress. 

There are two thoughts I’d like to leave 
with this group and [ believe all of us will 
agree on them. First, you cannot build 
a worthwhile civilization on ignorance. 
Second, you cannot build a worthwhile 
civilization, not even in this land of the 
free and the home of the brave, on economic 
slavery. 

In support of the first, the Kentucky 
Farm Bureau stands for equal educational 
opportunities for all boys and girls in 
Kentucky, regardless of the circumstances 
of their parents or regardless of the county 
in which they happen to be born. Our 
organization has no more important plank 
in its platform than a square deal for all 
Kentucky children and well trained and 
well paid teachers. 

Not only do we favor the $12.00 per cap- 
ita, but we look forward to the time, when 
through a change in our Constitution, the 
State will eventually assume all financial 
responsibility for public school education 
and the school levy will be removed from 
the county property tax. 

No educational system can improve or 
survive when a large group of its people 


are held in economic slavery. And this is 
literally true of many of our fine farm 
citizenship, ground down by a confiscatory 
property tax system, which demands 
seventy-five per cent of our total tax bill 
from property, even though it receives 
only twenty-five per cent of the State’s 
income. The Farm Bureau believes it is 
the duty of the Kentucky Education 
Association not only to be interested in 
securing money to efficiently operate Ken- 
tucky’s schools but that your organization 
should be equally anxious to see that this 
money comes from an equitable system of 
taxation, that does not enslave any one 
particular group. 

Certainly educational people are qualified 
to educate on tax matters, as well as other 
scientific matters, which they have studied, 
without regard to politics or partisanship. 
We urge the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion not only to continue to teach children 
good government, fair legislation, and 
equitable taxation but that they add grown- 
up Kentuckians to the recipients of their 
knowledge in these matters. 

The Kentucky Farm Bureau has no 
apologies for advocating new taxes. To 
shout no new taxes, under such an unfair 
and antiquated tax system as ours in Ken- 
tucky is simply the demagog’s cry. 

We unhesitatingly advocate a personal 
and corporation income tax with a general 
retail sales tax as a companion and 
emergency measure for two years. We 
endorse this program to preserve our 
schools and our worthwhile State services 
and institutions. Above all we cannot 
fail our children in order to selfishly save 
a few dollars taxes. 


GREEN AND BROWN 


The green of spring is a cocky lad, 

He flaunts and shouts in glee; 

But the brown, the brown old man of autumn 
Is the soul of piety. 


The green has all the passions 
That youth has ever known; 

The brown has all the wisdom 

Of those who’ve reaped and sown. 


Green is a song of joy supreme— 
Green sings; 
Brown is a song of thanksgiving— 


Browns praise. 
D. J. MILLER 


1 Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, January, 1934, pp. 11-21. 
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We Believe in Education 


By FANNIEBELLE SUTHERLAND, 


Chairman Education Committee, Kentucky Federaiion 
of Women’s Clubs 


Speaking for the Kentucky Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, we feel honored by the 
courtesy extended to us to have a part on 
this program. We have ever been fellow 
workers with you and number many of 
you in our membership of approximately 
10,000 women in Kentucky. 


We are the key women of the State, 
largely a class with more leisure, but 
students of world affairs, concentrating 
upon an intensive study and promotion 
of education, the home, fine arts, legisla- 
tion, and citizenship. 


The first settlement school in the world 
was founded by the Kentucky Federation 
of Women’s Clubs at Hindman, Kentucky. 
Our Federation endorsed and supported 
the first Moonlight School, and thus I 
might continue, showing that education 
has ever been our major interest. 


At our Annual Convention convening 
in two weeks, we celebrate our fortieth 
birthday, taking for our theme—“‘Life 
Begins at Forty.” 


We have not time to enumerate what we 
have done, but our achievement has been 
such that one of our most prominent con- 
gressmen recently said: “Next to the 
Federal Government the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs is the most powerful 
organization in the world.” And why so 
powerful? Because it is international; 
because women do eighty-five per cent of 
the buying; they own forty-three per cent 
of the property; because they influence the 
markets of the world; they have entered 
almost every field of endeavor; they amend 
constitutions; they elect presidents; they 
are still the hand that rocks the cradle. 
The two million cultured women of these 
United States have not been sitting on the 
side lines, watching what is happening to 
education; but in every state in the Union 
they are in the thick of the fight and they 
are saying: ‘These things shall not pass.”’ 


You know the details as well as I do, 
maybe better, but perhaps you do not know 


that education is now in the midst of its 
third great crisis in America. One hundred 
years ago, about 1833-34, only four children 
out of ten were in school at all, and most 
of those were in private schools. But 
under a wise leadership, the decision was 
made to take the road that led up and to 
support the public schools for the children 
of the nation. Hence we moved forward. 


Then after fifty years America again 
stood at the crossroads with reference to 
education. It was three years after the 
great depression of 1873. In those three 
years less money had been appropriated 
than had been appropriated in any one of 
the preceding years. Then out of that 
period the decision was made to take the 
road that led up. So beginning about 1880 
and continuing almost to the present time, 
there was developed a program of public 
education in this country which was 
dramatic, even spectacular. Again I wish 
I had time for details. In those early days 
there were no professional schools save law, 
medicine, and the ministry; now there are 
vocational, professional, occupational, cul- 
tural opportunities everywhere. 


But again we stand at the crossroads. 
Very serious things have been happening 
to education. These things have already 
been called to your attention during this 
splendid program, I am sure. Our women 
realize the irony of a great city—the second 
in size and the second richest in our 
country—holding an exposition which it 
chooses to call an ‘‘Exposition of Progress,” 
when its teachers have been left unpaid for 
nearly two years. You may build, if you 
will, all this material structure, show 
inventions and discoveries, but neglect the 
spiritual and intellectual training of our 
children, and all this advance will fall far 
short of its possibilities of good to the race. 
And let me say that if a battalion of soldiers 
had been holding a citadel against a 
military enemy for months—even as the 
teachers of Chicago held that city against 
the hordes of ignorance, vice, intolerance, 
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and crime—the welkin would ring with 
praises of their patriotic effort, as indeed 
should be true of all teachers of our country. 
They have carried on wonderfully. 


But I have one charge to bring against 
you, though I know your modesty and self- 
effacement prompted your silence. I am 
glad that my good friend, Jessie Gray, 
touched upon it yesterday. You have 
been so busy educating the youth that you 
failed to educate the public to an apprecia- 
tion of your work, of the wonderful accom- 
plishments of these past few years, of the 
further needs of education, and to arouse 
the people to a knowledge of what was 
happening to education. 


We found an amazing ignorance and 
lack of interest in the matter, and that is 
where we, a lay organization, concentrated 
our efforts. 


Ninety per cent of our clubs put on 
educational programs for the dissemination 
of existing facts, and so far as we could 
learn every Kentucky Legislator was 
apprised of the interest, the stand taken by 
the club women of his locality. Undoubt- 
edly he must answer to them for his action. 


We were greatly gratified that the report 
of the commission was so widely, so univer- 
sally, accepted. We could not defend our 
old school system as it was. The adoption 
of the new laws so nearly as presented, we 
feel, was a great victory and a great 
tribute to the more then eighty contribu- 
tors to the building of the commission’s 
report. 


At no time have we attempted to dictate 
to our lawmakers. It has not been our 
purpose to designate from what source 
revenue should come. In giving our vote 
we gave our confidence, and we deemed it 
only fair that they know the desires of 
their constituents—the stand we take in 
this crisis. We are not unreasonable; we 
are intelligent property-holders, taxpayers, 
and we have a right to say, through them, 
what shall be the most important function 
of our State—the education of its children. 


We view with regret what has already 
happened, and we must retrace our foot- 
steps. In 1906, more than twenty-five 
years ago, forty-two cents of the tax dollar 
went to education; today we get fifteen 
cents of that dollar. We now have a 


reasonable, conservative educational code. 
We ask a financial program that will give 
adequate support to its plans, and we 
concede this to mean a fair share of the tax 
dollar from whatever source that dollar 
comes. We are aware of the fact that 
State taxes which should have gone to 
schools have been used by other State 
activities. 

We also insist upon continuity in the 
financial planning and division of funds for 
schools. Education is our biggest business 
because it looks farthest into the future— 
the building of its citizenry. What man 
seeing his business increase would not build 
to meet the advance? 


Our second important point: We advo- 
cate Federal Aid for education. We accept 
the six-point program provided point three 
is strictly adhered to. We want Federal 
Aid, but we do not want Federal control. 
We insist that the money allocated to 
Kentucky be dispensed by the educational 
forces of Kentucky. We need to develop 
in Kentucky character, initiative, leader- 
ship, and we are confident that our teachers 
can accomplish this for Kentucky better 
than a man who occupies a swivel chair in 
Washington. 


We of the Federation will never concede, 
condone, or accept a backward step for 
education in Kentucky. We have that 
characteristic so notable in the canine 
species. We will not accomplish much, 
however, by the use of extravagant criticism 
of public officials. They too, have a 
difficult problem. But we can accomplish 
anything we want for the schools if we will 
with patience, with fairness and intelligence, 
set about the task. 


The club women occupy an especially 
strategic position at the present time. We 
can be one of the major determining factors 
in American life, because we are close to 
the human values which are the permanent 
values in our civilization. Our greatest 
opportunity perhaps lies in the service we 
can render to the schools. The future of 
our country hangs upon the characters we 
are training today. 


The Kentucky Federation of Women’s 
Clubs greets you today and bids you 
Godspeed in the great task ahead, confi- 
dently placing in your hands our “jewels” — 
the children of Kentucky. 
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Education Must Not Be Neglected’ 





By Mrs. JAMEs G. SHEEHAN, 
President Kentucky Congress of Parents and Teachers 


America’s most significant contribution 
to world civilization is its system of free 
public schools. Through all the years of 
our national life the torch of liberty has 
been ceaselessly guarded in the schools of 
our land. They are an effective avenue 
for the restatement of our social and 
economic ideals. Today, as never before, 
we rely upon our public schools to lead us 
out of the national chaos of the past three 
years. An educator has said “education 
holds the key to orderly social recon- 
struction.” 


In the stress of the present great econom- 
ic and social crisis the expense of public 
education is made the object of attack. 
Proposals have been made to reduce the 
number of years of education, to shorten 
the school day and the school year, to 
limit the scope of public education, to 
impoverish the school program, and to 
place part of all the cost of education on 
the parents of the children. 


All proposals to curtail public education 
must be considered in terms of the welfare 
of society. The membership of the Ken- 
tucky Congress of Parents and Teachers 
is made up of parents and teachers all of 
whom should be vitally interested in the 
part which the public school has to play 
in the reconstruction which surrounds us 
and stretches into the future. This 
democracy was founded upon the principle 
that government should serve equally the 
needs of all people with special privilege 
for none; yet, as we look about us we see 
millions without opportunity to labor and 
demoralized by an uncertain and scanty 
life dependent upon charity. 


Our public schools must interpret the 
faith and purpose of our democracy in 
re-affrming as our rmiost cherished ideal 
the opportunity for all our people to 
develop free, co-operative, rich lives, to 
stand confidently on their own feet, to 
judge clearly and effectively by means of 


* Talk before the Kentucky Education Association, Friday, April 20, 1934, Louisville. 


their cwn trained minds, to act vigorously 
as occasion requires, and to enjoy the 
highest values that modern life now offers. 
Our public schools must help to build rich 
personalities. This depends first of all 
upon the innate strength and capacities of 
the individuals. The development, there- 
fore, of individuals capable of this is a part 
of the business of parents and teachers. 


Much of our lives depends upon social 
regulation, medical attention at or before 
birth, nourishment, home care, clean or 
contaminated milk, safety precautions, or 
any of a thousand other conditions. 


Thirty thousand lives a year sacrificed to 
the speeding automobile; ten thousand 
trapped by fire; millions improperly 
nourished even in normal times; other 
millions underfed in times of depression; 
as few as two per cent of children in some 
communities vaccinated against smallpox; 
these are but a few of the many evidences 
that the public school must do its part in 
helping to build up the physical securities 
and safety of children. The public schools 
must do everything within their power to 
help build for the citizens of this State 
economic security, which at present is 
wholly inadequate. That economic security 
is not available for large numbers of 
people is seen in the strenuous efforts to 
provide means of security in old age, in 
unemployment, and for their children. 
The lack of economic security is also told 
in a large number of cases of mental 
disorder chargeable, in part at least, to 
worry over lack of economic security. 
Still more striking and pitiful -are the 
conditions of the unemployed with the 
perils to personality. 


The public schools must help to teach 
people to discriminate between truth and 
untruth. The more we are plied with 
untruth, the more we need truth. At a 
time when truth is being discovered at a 
rate never known before, the truth about 
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matters essential to our welfare is being 
frequently obscured. Just as society has 
brought pure drinking water to the houses 
and the highways, so the public school 
must bring pure truth within the reach of 
our children at every point and on every 
matter. 

Equality of opportunity—the birthright 
of every American—must be rigidly 
watched and fought for by the public 
school. Each individual must have the 
opportunity to live a healthy, happy, 
satisfying life, to have a comfortable, 
sanitary home, to have useful employment 
that yields a comfortable living for self and 
dependents, to be surrounded by the 
beauty and truth that are inspiring and 
elevating, to enjoy the same rights under 
the law as are enjoyed by those more 
favored by fortune and to have the full 
benefits of free educational facilities and 
other means of proper development which 
will enable the individual to become the 
happiest, most efficient, and most useful 
member of society possible with his natural 
endowments. 

The value of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion lies not in its entertainment, money- 
making, and social features, but in the 
influence it wields in: 

(a) Molding public opinion. 


(b) Unifying and integrating the forces 
of home, church, school and com- 
munity. 

(c) Pursuing an aggressive program for 
the physical, mental, moral, and 
spiritual welfare of every child in 
the community and, 

(d) Securing adequate laws for the care, 
protection, and education of children. 


It has been quite tritely said that ‘‘educa- 
tion is in the air, on the air, and up in the 
air.” This may be one way of saying that 
the schoo] may be the center but is no 
longer the circumference of education. 
The parent-teacher movement represents 
our wider horizon in education and has 
become the great highway for parents and 
teachers to find the way together. Let us 
not overlook the parent-teacher association 
in our evaluation of American education. 


The organization is now recognized as 
the largest group of volunteer workers in 
the world devoted exclusively to child 
welfare in home, school, church, and com- 





Gm aah 


munity. The Kentucky Congress of 
Parents and Teachers will fulfill its promise 
in the life of Kentucky when the rank and 
file of its membership become familiar with 
its great objects, its methods of work, and 
its inspiring service to the childhood of 
Kentucky and the world. 





TO COTTON NOE 


On His SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY, 
May 2, 1934 





Exactly seventy years ago 

A stork went flying to and fro; 
At last it shifted into low 

And then delivered Cotton Noe. 


They placed him in a bassinet 
And called him mamma’s little pet. 
In about six months he took his toe 
And waved it gently to and fro. 


Just like a golf ball on the green— 
Two blinking eyes, his nose between— 
His toe swung gently toward the south 
And landed safely in his mouth. 


The years sped by for this lad Noe 
And always he was on the go 

Preparing for life’s work, and so 
Our beloved Cotton Noe 


Arrived at manhood strong and true. 
He scanned the horizon blue, 
Looking for a landing place— 
Our hero with a ruddy face. 


He taught the youth, inspired young men; 
He labored long and well, and then 

The metamorphosis set iz, 
And he began to wield his pen— 


Gently at first his poems ran, 

And much in praise of fellow man; 
But in his sixties he began 

To play upon the pipes o’ Pan. 


He specialized in this fine art 

On themes that always touched the heart; 
He even glorified the ‘‘hick”— 

“Tip Sams” and eke ‘‘Thin Britches Dick.” 


And when he reaches Heaven’s gate, 
St. Peter’ll have them sit in state 
And order Gabriel’s horn to blow; 
“‘We’ll have some verse by Doctor Noe.” 


WELLINGTON PATRICK. 
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- Eastern Nentucky State Teachers College 


RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 


ANNOUNCING THE OPENING OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


TWO TERMS OF FIVE WEEKS EACH 
June 11 - July 13 July 16 - August 17 





Opportunities for Study and Professional Advancement 
While Enjoying a Pleasant Summer Vacation 


Modern Swimming Pool . . . Seven Tennis Courts 
A Varied Program of Sports and Recreational Activities 


Courses Offered in Twenty Departments of Instruction 
ENTIRE REGULAR FACULTY IN CHARGE 
SPECIAL REDUCED RAILROAD RATES 


Complete Class Schedule and Announcement of Summer School Now Ready 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 





ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


Your expenses at Eastern for each summer term of five weeks will be only $30.00 to $40.00, 
including room, board, fees and class supplies. Tuition is free to Kentuckians. Rooms are 
available in dormitories and private homes—write for reservation. 


H. L. DONOVAN, President 


SUMMER SESSION OPENS JUNE 11 2 
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The Commonwealth Depends U pon 
Its Schools 


By H. J. ALEXANDER, 
Chairman Educational Committee of the American Legion 


“We Must Carry On, We Shall Not Break Our Contract With Youth’’ 


Friends of education, as the schools go, 
this Commonwealth of ours will go. This 
is a common belief of the American Legion 
and is no doubt yours. We are particularly 
interested in our country because we have 
contributed two years of war-time service 
and fifteen years of peace-time service 
toward assuring the future of this nation. 
Certainly, we do not want to see that 
investment wiped out by hasty or ill- 
considered action. The problem that has 
stirred us for many years is the fate of 
education in this State. 


Are we doing our part in interpreting 
educational service to the people? 


Yes, I believe that most of those in 
attendance at the Kentucky Education 
Association this week are, though there is 
quite a host of selfish individuals that are 
not. The world moves forward on the 
feet of the children. We live again through 
them. They are our second chance. The 
evils of the present can only be mastered 
by training each succeeding generation 
to become more able, more honest, more 
unselfish than the preceding one. This 
training must of necessity come through 
our schools. In our brief span of life, we 
cannot hope to realize all the ambitious 
objectives toward which we work, but 
through our children we can realize our 
fondest destiny, the dream of every true 
American. We cannot afford to break our 
contract with youth. 


The American Legion believes that it is 
of the utmost necessity for those who are 
interested in the welfare of the children to 
stand together in order to safeguard their 
interests. Few people have realized the 
seriousness of the situation that has con- 
fronted our schools the past year and the 
uncertain plight that we are confronted 
with right now; nor do they stop to consider 
what a widespread breakdown of the 


educational system may mean to Kentucky 
in future years. 


Where should the emphasis be placed— 
on the political spoil system that has been 
in force in this State for years or the educa- 
tion of our youth? The legion, realizing 
that “‘Education is the chief defense of the 
nation,’ puts the education of our youth 
first and for that reason and in response to 
the 720,000 boys and girls of this State they 
passed resolutions at their State Conven- 
tion in August, 1933, pledging to help dis- 
seminate the findings of the Educational 
Commission that was appointed by the 
1932 General Assembly. The resolution 
adopted further stated—‘‘That every post 
in the department of Kentucky shall foster 
a properly directed program in the interests 
of the school children to the end that 
education and the public schools of the 
State may not deteriorate, but that they 
on the contrary may be built up to glorify 
a greater Kentucky.” 


Yes, we think that the last session of the 
General Assembly accomplished something 
when they adopted the new School Code, 
and personally I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank those legionnaires who 
helped compose the two houses of the 
legislature for I know it to be a fact that 
every one of them voted in favor of the 
educational bill because as chairman of 
the legion’s educational program I con- 
tacted every legionnaire in the upper and 
lower house and to a man they did not 
break faith with us. Though taking this 
thing seriously, by the mere passing of the 
new School Code, does that remedy the 
financial situation in the schools of the 
State? I think not. Are we going to 
stand idly by and permit our teachers to 
continue without pay, or some of our 
schools to close their doors at the end of 
four or six months operation? Friends, I 


am afraid that there are some professional 
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politicians that would like to boot our 
educational policies around like that old 
proverbial football. No doubt there are 
some individuals for selfish gain that would 
not care if there were no educational system 
in Kentucky. We may just as well talk 
facts; if doors of our so-called educational 
institutions are shut in the faces of the 
youths that are thirsting for knowledge 
we had better begin to increase our jails. 


It has often been said that “‘tax relief 
makes strange bed-fellows.”’ 


Unfortunately, education of the children 
costs money, and that money must be con- 
tributed by those who pay taxes, both 
directly and indirectly. But, how can we 
afford to practice bogus economy by reduc- 
ing that already too small part of the tax 
money which goes toward the education 
of our children? If we do this, if we try 
to dodge this issue, we will some day wake 
up to a realization that we have sold our 
children’s birthright for a mess of pottage, 
and that selfish interests have secured the 
larger part of the benefit, and we are left 
with only the memory that we economized 
—On Our Own Children. Though the 
miseries of the moment urge the pressing 
need of more education, our schools are 
deeply and adversely affected by the dis- 
organization of finance and industry. As 
we know, there has been pressure to reduce 
the school budget. Schools are subjected 
to destructive criticism. Classes are in- 
creased in size beyond the point of effective 
service. Courses are cut down. Voca- 
tional training is reduced or abandoned. 
Health services are pruned in the face of 
under-nourishment and increased needs. 
Teaching staffs have been trimmed at the 
very time the government has_ been 
seeking to increase employment throughout 
the nation. This penny-wise and pound- 
foolish policy, if persisted in, will leave an 
ugly scar across the lives of tomorrow. 


Education alone can free the great forces 
which have been lying dormant, can make 
it possible to bring to the surface the hidden 
wealth which belongs to the people, and 
fit men and women for the enjoyment of 
life’s opportunities and the fulfillment of 
life’s obligations. In every community, 
education is the one tool with which men 
and women can lift their lives to higher 
levels and bring happiness and contentment 
to themselves and their children. Let me 


remind you that during the past years, 
American Legion posts throughout this 
Commonwealth have co-operated splen- 
didly in the promotion of education. Post 
officers have gone into schools and offered 
their co-operation as an organization and 
as individual parents and citizens toward 
the stimulation of greater educational 
efforts. It has been found that where 
there are good schools there are likewise 
good citizens, because education is the first 
requisite of good citizenship. This past 
year, in particular, all posts were asked to 
co-ordinate their efforts with those of 
local school superintendents and principals 
in observing American Educational Week, 
because we believe that every boy and girl 
should know the importance of education, 
and, too, since the American Legion was 
the originator of Education Week and since 
she, together with the National Educational 
Association, sponsors National Education 
Week each year. 


May I pause to say that due to the splen- 
did co-operation of the school officials with 
the various legion posts more posts through- 
out the State observed American Educa- 
tional Week the past year than ever before. 
Therefore we see that the American 
Legion is dedicated to the cause of educa- 
tion, and this State is able to support the 
things that it should have, and, in the words 
of Robert C. Breckenridge when he was 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in 1850, ‘‘It is not a question as to whether 
Kentucky can afford to support an adequate 
public school system, but that she cannot 
afford to neglect her most important 
function.”” Would that there were more 
individuals possessing that wonderful vision 
of Breckenridge. 


What about some of the forces that have 
been operating against our school system, 
both national and local. I might mention 
one, the so-called Economy League. A 
little over a year ago an office was opened 
in Washington, D. C. Highly paid press 
agents were placed in charge. An avalanche 
of gifted orators swept the nation. The 
league’s objective, at least it was so stated 
in the press, was economy in government. 
The big, all-convincing argument was “‘to 
save the pocketbooks of the American tax- 
payers.”” In the final analysis their entire 
fight was directed at the schools of America 


(Continued on page 46) 











Problems of Training Teachers’ 


By RICHARD E. JAGGERS, 
State Director of Teacher Training 


This discussion deals with five questions 
which concern the welfare of 730,000 school 
children in Kentucky indirectly ; and more 
than 17,000 teachers directly. These 
questions are: 

1. How many professional positions 
are there to be filled in the school systems 
of Kentucky? 

2. How many valid certificates are in 
force at each school level and when do they 
expire? 

3. To what extent are certificates in 
force based upon adequate training? 

4. How many teachers are needed 
annually for the schools? 

5. To what extent are the training 
facilities adequate to meet the needs of the 
profession? 

6. What direction should the program 
of training take in the immediate future? 

It shall be the purpose here to deal with 
each of these questions briefly. 


THE PROBLEM 


The task of training teachers in Kentucky 
involves a more extensive program than 
is apparent to the average citizen. There 
are approximately 17,675 persons employed 
in teaching, supervisory, and administra- 
tive service in the public elementary and 
secondary schools in Kentucky in addition 
to the number employed in State, municipal, 
and private colleges, and in private, 
parochial, and commercial schools at the 
elementary or secondary level. To prepare 
leaders for the various positions in the 
school service, the State maintains five 
colleges for the training of white teachers 
and two colleges for the training of Negro 
teachers. 

In addition to the colleges maintained 
by the State for the preparation of teachers, 
there are also twenty-five private and 
municipal colleges which offer professional 
programs for teachers. Ten of these 
private and municipal colleges are of 
senior grade and fifteen are junior grade. 


There is one four-year municipal college 
which offers teacher-preparing courses for 
Negroes. 


NUMBER OF PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES 


There are 14,052 supervisory and teach- 
ing positions in the elementary schools of 
the State, and approximately 3,623 such 
positions in the secondary schools. The 
approximate total employees, according 
to type of district, are: Counties, 11,398; 
cities, 4,644; and independent graded, 1,633. 

On the basis of available figures, there 
are 10,173 elementary positicns in county 
systems; 2,923 in city systems; 956 in 
independent graded school systems; making 
a total of 14,052 elementary positions 
in the State. At the secondary level, 
there are 1,225 in county systems; 1,721 
in city systems;and 677 in graded school 
systems, making a total of 3,623 secondary 
positions in the public schools in the State. 

The cne-room school employs thirty-one 
per cent of the teachers; the two-room and 
three-room schools employ fourteen per 
cent; and the schools with four or more 
rooms offer employment for fifty-five per 
cent of the teachers. 


CERTIFICATES IN FORCE 


Since information is not available which 
gives the number of holders of certificates 
who have left the profession for one reason 
or another, the number of certificates in 
force is by no means an accurate measure 
of the number of teachers available. Partial 
data show that from twelve to eighteen 
per cent of the persons whose certificates 
are in force are engaged in other occupations 
and/or are not available as teachers. This 
warning should be kept in mind when 
interpreting figures bearing upon the 
number of certificates in force. 

On January 1, 1934, the records in the 
Division of Teacher-Training and Certifi- 
cation show that there were 25,650 certifi- 
cates in force. On June 30th, this year, 


* Summary of paper prepared for Kentucky Education Association, April 20, 1934. 
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MOREHEAD 
SUMMER SESSION 





MOREHEAD’S NEW SWIMMING POOL 


Cool Nights, Swimming, Fishing, and Frogging, with the 
Mountains as a Recreation Ground, Make Morehead a 
Summer Resort as Well as a Summer School 


Courses Preparing for All Certificates Specified in New Code 
OPENING DATES JUNE 11 and JULY 16 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


JOHN HOWARD PAYNE, PresipEnt 
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7,370, or 28.7 per cent, will expire; on 
June 30, 1935, another 6,840, or 26.6 per 
cent, will expire. Approximately twenty- 
eight per cent of all certificates in force on 
January 1, 1934, have been extended for 
life. 

The Standard High School Certificate, 
the Provisional High School Certificate, 
and the College Certificate, are in most 
instances designed for high schoo] teaching. 
There were 7,483 certificates, then, in 
force January 1, 1934, valid for teaching 
in the secondary grades. These certificates 
are valid also at the elementary level. 

The Standard Certificate, the Standard 
Elementary Certificate, and the College 
Elementary Certificate, are based upon 
curricula for the training of elementary 
teachers. (The Standard Certificate is 
valid for high school teaching, also.) These 
certificates are based upon college training 
and there are in all 14,067 of these three 
certificates in force, 6,126 of which are 
based upon one year of college training, 
and 7,941 upon two years of college training. 

There were in force 3,719 low-grade 
certificates on January 1, 1934. Most of 
these were based upon examination, or 
other training below college level. Almost 
forty per cent of these low-grade certificates 
have been extended for life. This group 
of certificates should not be considered 
as a part teacher-supply, since they do not 
meet the needs of the present-day school 
program. Their presence cannot be over- 
looked, since the law tends to throw 
unusual protection around the holders of 
such certificates. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


The average amount of training Lack 
of each certificate based upon college 
training is approximately 84 semester 
hours, or 2.6 years of college training. 
Six thousand four hundred had_ been 
graduated from college; 16,216 had com- 
pleted two or more years of college; 20,038 
had completed one or more years of college; 
and 21,831 had had some college training. 
Only 3,719 had no college training. 

Approximately 65 per cent of the teachers 
employed in the State in 1933-34 have 
had two or more years of college training. 
In county systems, 52.4 per cent of the 
employed staff have had two or more years 
of training; in city systems, 89.9 per cent, 
and in graded systems, 79.3 per cent. 


Many trained teachers are without 
positions in the school service, while there 
are many teachers with low training who 
hold positions. During the year 1933-34, 
there were in force, but not in use, 2,570 
certificates based upon four years of 
college training; 3,004 based upon two 
years of college training; and 905 based 
upon one year of college training, while 
there were 2,223 persons holding positions 
who held certificates based upon examina- 
tion or training below college level. Ap- 
parently there is no premium upon high 
levels of training in some areas. 


ANNUAL NUMBER OF TEACHERS NEEDED 


A study of teacher turnover in Kentucky 
for a series of years shows that approxi- 
mately 14 per cent of the teachers employed 
have had no previous experience. If this 
be a measure of annual need in Kentucky 
schools, approximately 2,200 teachers are 
needed for replacements. The turnover is 
more rapid in county systems than in 
either city or graded school systems. For 
the year considered in this paper, 1,857 
teachers employed in county systems; 188 
in city systems; and 148 in independent 
graded school systems had no previous 
experience. 


ABILITY OF THE STATE TO TRAIN AN 
ADEQUATE SUPPLY 


It has just been pointed out that there 
will likely enter teaching each year about 
2,200 persons. Does the State have facili- 
ties for training teachers to meet the need? 
Data available show that it does not. It 
is assumed here that a teacher has met 
acceptable minimum standards where she 
has completed a curriculum two years in 
length and has had supervised student 
teaching. If student teaching be a part of 
the minimum curriculum to be completed, 
then the number of persons taking super- 
vised student teaching becomes the measure 
of the contribution of teacher supply. 

1. TRAINING ELEMENTARY TEACHERS— 
On the basis of information received from 
the State college for the training of white 
teachers, 43 classrooms are available in 
the campus training schools where super- 
vised student teaching may be done. The 
maximum number of persons that may be 
permitted to take supervised student 


(Continued on page 49) 
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The Parent-T eacher Convention 


By WELLINGTON PATRICK, 
Fifth Vice-President, University of Kentucky 


April 25th to 27th, the Lexington and 
Fayette County Councils of the Kentucky 
Congress of Parents and Teachers were 
hosts to the annual convention of the Ken- 
tucky Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Mrs. Jesse Adams, general chairman, and 
the various committee organizations set up 
to handle the convention did a most 
excellent job, thus helping to bring about 
one of the most successful parent-teacher 
conventions ever held in Kentucky. More 
than three hundred delegates were regis- 
tered, and in addition, some four to five 
hundred visitors attended the convention 
during the three-day session. 


Outstanding speakers making contri- 
butions to the convention program were 
Mrs. J. K. Pettingill of Lansing, Michigan, 
National Vice-President of the Congress. 
Mrs. Pettingill brought to the convention 
a wealth of valuable experience and advice 
on parent-teacher problems. Dr. Carolyn 
Hedger of the Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund, Chicago, brought to the 
convention a rich fund of information on 
current adolescent problems. Dean W. S. 
Taylor of the College of Education at 
the University presented an able address 
on ‘Youth Movements.” This was fol- 
lowed by a delightfully practical discussion 
of the subject by Mrs. E. H. Ammons, 
president of the Bluegrass Girl Scout 
Community Committee of Lexington. 


At the annual banquet the principal 
address was made by President Frank L. 
McVey of the University, who spoke on the 
effect of the depression on education, and 
who stated that education in Kentucky is 
facing one of the worst crises in the history 
of one hundred years in the State. He 
predicted that unless legislative relief 
for a major revenue program is adopted 
by the Legislature in the near future, the 
whole educational system of the State 
faces the possibility of a complete break- 
down. 


Other speakers who presented able 
addresses were Dr. Annie S. Veech of the 


State Board of Health, who spoke on the 
problem of parent-teacher work and health 
problems in the State; Mr. R. K. Salyers, 
executive secretary of the Interpretation 
Committee of the Kentucky Educational 
Commission; Dr. Henry H. Hill, superin- 
tendent of Lexington city schools; Colonel 
D. Y. Dunn, superintendent of Fayette 
county schools; and Mrs. James G. 
Sheehan, State president of the Kentucky 
Congress. 


Mr. Lewis Henry Horton, State Music 
Chairman of the organization did effective 
work in conducting the music part of the 
convention and he was ably assisted by a 
number of Lexington artists, including 
Professor Carl A. Lampert, head of the 
Music Department of the University, Miss 
Mildred Lewis of Lexington, and Mrs. 
L. L. Dantzler of Lexington. 


There appeared to be more enthusiasm, 
better attendance, and a livelier interest 
in parent-teacher problems than at any 
convention in the recent history of the 
organization. Enthusiasm ran high and 
the officers of the convention were keenly 
aware of the gravity of the situation facing 
the Commonwealth today. 


The growth of the convention during 
the last two years was a matter of comment 
in the board meetings of the organization. 
Even during the worst years of the depres- 
sion, membership in the organization has 
mounted from some 19,000 members to 
more than 21,000 members at the present 
time. The officers of the organization 
have for several years labored hard and 
earnestly for the upbuilding of a finer 
morale and a better spirit in the organiza- 
tion. No organization in Kentucky has 
finer promise and greater potentiality for 
constructive work in unifying the ideals 
for which the organization stands, its chief 
problem being that of parent and teacher 
meeting on common ground for the better- 
ment of youth. 


The resolutions of the convention were 
positive and constructive. 


The conven- 
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tion recommended the organization of 
citizens’ councils to study civic, economic, 
and social problems of today; it went on 
record in favor of the child labor amend- 
ment; urged the adequate protection and 
promotion of public health, under trained 
leadership; and advocated the teaching 
of scientific facts about the effect of alcohol, 
devoid of emotion and propaganda, and 
asked that such a program be made a part of 
the public school curriculum. Among 
other things, a resolution affecting educa- 
tion was offered and adopted, as follows: 


EDUCATION. As the continued maintenance 
of our public schools is essential to the growth and 
development of our nation, the State Congress of 
Parents and Teachers deplore such reductions in 
school budgets as will seriously affect the education 
of American youth through shortened school terms, 
impoverished curriculum and lowered morale of 
teachers and students. We recommend that the 
total budgets for all purposes be studied to de- 
termine whether reduction in governmental costs 
might not be made in other fields with less dangerous 
results to children, and that an effort be made to 
discover supplemental sources of revenue for 
educational budgets. Every child, regardless of 
race, creed, social position, residence or physical 
condition should have the opportunity for the 
fullest development of his individual powers through 
education. 


We recognize the educational rights of Kentucky’s 
boys and girls, and young men and women are being 
endangered because the State has not provided 
funds for the support of the school system for the 
next two years. The new school year is only two 
months off and the eyes of 730,000 school children 
and their parents are turned toward the seat of 
government and waiting for their representatives 
to act. 


Therefore, be it resolved: That we urge the Governor 
of Kentucky to call the General Assembly into 
extraordinary session at the earliest possible date 
for the purpose of enacting revenue laws to provide 
a common school fund adequate to meet the needs 
of the common schools and additional funds for 
the higher institutions of learning; and we urge that 
a per capita of at least $12.00 be provided for 1934- 
35 and 1935-36 for the common schools and addi- 
tional funds for the support of higher institutions 
of learning in order that they may operate on a 
high plane of efficiency; and, 


In order that representatives and senators may 
be free to enact revenue legislation for the adequate 
support of the schools at all levels, we urge con- 
stituents, local organizations and state organiza- 
tions to whom representatives and senators have 
pledged themselves against specific tax pleasure to 
release these representatives and senators from such 
pledges. 


We make these recommendations because of 
existing emergency and for the express purpose of 
relieving this emergency. 


WESTERN STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


For the summer of 1934 Western will 
offer a strong and attractive program of 
regular and special work. <A large number 
of diversified courses offered in twenty 
different departments of the institution 
will meet the needs of the following 
groups of students: 

Graduates of four-year high schools who 
wish to begin regular college work with a 
view to completing one of the curricula 
leading to a certificate or a degree. 

Persons engaged in educational work 
during the regular school year and who 
wish to secure additional training in special 
and general fields. 

Teachers who wish to earn credits 
towards the renewal of certificates or who 
desire to qualify for certificates in general 
or special fields of study. 

Supervisors and teachers of special sub- 
jects. 

County superintendents, city superin- 
tendents, high school principals and ele- 
mentary principals who desire to study the 
problems relating to the organization and 
administration of rural and urban educa- 
tion. 

Students who plan to complete pre- 
professional requirements for work in 
technical and professional fields. 

Persons who come from colleges not 
offering summer school opportunities and 
who desire to earn additional credits. 

Persons who want to complete certain 
subjects for the purpose of developing a 
general cultural and academic background. 

Graduates of standard colleges who wish 
to begin or continue graduate study in 
departments of the institution offering 
graduate courses. 

All courses offered during the summer 
session carry regular college credit and may 
be used in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments of one or more of the following: The . 
one-year course leading to the College 
Elementary Certificate; the two-year course 
leading to the Standard Certificate; the 
four-year course leading to the Bachelor of 
Arts and Bachelor of Science degrees and 
College Certificate; the Arts and Science 
curriculum, leading to the Baccalaureate 
degree, and the Graduate Curriculum 
leading to the Master of Arts degree. 








Emergency Educational Programs Administered 
Through the Division of Special Education 


By HoMER W. NICHOLs, 
Director 


The emergency educational program in 
Kentucky has been built around eight 
federal authorizations which define the 
fields to be served, namely: 


— 
. 


Rural school extension. 
Adult illiteracy. 
Vocational education. 
Vocational rehabilitation. 
- General adult education. 
Nursery schools. 
Aid to college students. 
Rural school continuation. 


OND Mm wh 


Of these eight authorizations the fol- 
lowing five have been directed under the 
splendid leadership of James H. Richmond, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
through the Division of Special Education. 


1. Illiteracy or reading and writing 
English for adults. 

General adult education. 

Nursery and pre-school age classes. 

Vocational rehabilitation. 

Aid to college students. 


ol al a 


These special programs in emergency 
education and financial aid were carried on 
through the regularly employed school 
administrators in various school units and 
eligible institutions throughout the Com- 
monwealth. Although financed by federal 
relief funds it became a definite program 
of education providing educational oppor- 
tunities for the forgotten or neglected 
classes. Due to the fact that the whole 
program was intended primarily as an 
emergency for unemployed teachers it was 
at first considered as a valid experiment 
and later as a successful program filling 
a real need not otherwise provided for. 


Considering the war-time rapidity and 
swiftness with which this program was 
promoted and organized and building up 
work-made projects to employ the unem- 
ployed teachers throughout the Common- 


wealth, its success as an _ educational 
program has been most phenomenal. The 
effective and far-reaching results acheived 
have been largely due to the splendid 
interest and co-operation of school adminis- 
trators, teachers, students, and teacher- 
training institutions throughout the Com- 
monwealth. Direct informational reports 
from pupils, teachers, school administra- 
tors, and state institutions are an evidence 
of the effective, successful results. The 
following quotations received by this office 
in connection with these programs will be 
found interesting and convincing. 


“You will never know in this world just how 
much this program has really meant to this city. 
It has been an encouragement, hope, and real life 
to many families. It has given nursery training 
to many children whose parents were not able to do 
anything for them, and having them in school we 
could give them free meals through the relief work, 
and this has meant food to many children who were 
absolutely suffering for food. We have done our 
very best to co-operate with you and with the 
Federal Government in this program. If we have 
failed anywhere it has not been our desire to do so.” 


“T am happy to be able to write you and say that 
our classes in adult education are going over in a 
splendid way.” 


“The interest is growing. Our enrollment is 
increasing.” 


“I realize after sitting in on two of these confer- 
ences with you that you have a real big job on hand 
but I think you are handling it beautifully and I 
want to compliment you on the fine piece of work 
you are doing.” 


“There are many of these people who are being 
served by this type of school who would have never 
learned to read or write. As it now is these people 
are being reached.” 


“T heartily recommend the continuance of this 
project in Bell County and in Kentucky, especially 
our mountain counties.” 


“T think that I can safely say that it has been a 
wonderful success in this county. It is reaching 
the forgotten class of people and it is wonderful to 
see the change of attitude of these people since they 
have learned to read and write their names. They 
are not at all like the same people.” 


“Will be glad if you can continue these schools. 
I have visited each school a number of times and 
am well pleased with them.” 
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“In fact, there is no doubt at all but that this 
work is perhaps the finest piece of relief now offered 
by the government. You see it ministers to the 
spirit as well as to the stomach. More power to 
you.” 

‘We have a class of crippled home-bound children 
and they are thrilled to have regular visits from the 
teacher, a real angel of hope dispelling despondency 
from forlorn human souls.” 

“For our part we think that these schools are 
filling a real need.” 

“Some of the students would like to be able to 
raise funds in order to continue the schools.” 


“T have never seen more interest shown in any 
other class. Our poor boys and girls are thrilled 
with the chance to earn some college credits.” 


“We have been able to reach some people who 
never before could sign their names.” 


“This office has appreciated your unstinted co- 
operation and endeavor with us in making this 
work successful.” 


“Those who are learning to read and write are 
very proud of their accomplishments. These people 
will certainly be an asset to the public school in the 
future. This is perhaps their first real knowledge 
of and contact with the public school.” 


“T attend the night school and am learning to 
read and write. When I started I could not write 
my name and this is a specimen of my writing. May 
the richest blessings go with you all.” 


“TI can see no form of the relief work which has 
done better.” 

“T have never been connected with any piece of 
work that I think has given as much real joy to the 
people as this program, and you, personally, have 
helped us in so many ways.” 

So we must end the beginning of the 
second best story ever told, second only to 
that of the lowly Nazarene who taught, 
healed, and restored while here on earth. 

One hundred and sixty-four teachers 
with qualifications ranging from elementary 
certificates to PH.D. degrees taught 5,920 
adults to read and write English and 
furnished other general educational instruc- 
tion. These teachers were paid $39,805.— 
58. Five hundred and sixty-one other 
unemployed teachers gave general instruc- 
tions to 15,430 unemployed and other 
adults in subjects of general advisement 
such as library reading projects, home- 
making, lecture courses, lessons in health 
and sanitation, physical education, exten- 
sion courses for college credit for unem- 
ployed high school graduates, fundamental 
principles of government, and _ various 
grade subjects above the fourth grade 
ranking. These teachers were paid $74,— 
589.39. Two hundred and fifty other 
unemployed teachers were employed to 


help 3,940 undernourished children of pre- 
school age at a cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment of $37,004.15. In the program of 
vocational rehabilitation 237 teachers, and 
other training agencies were employed to 
give short training courses to 361 adults 
who possess permanent partial physical 
disabilities. These teachers and training 
agencies were paid a total cost of $13,226.97. 
The average length of term for these 
classes up to April 30th was eighteen weeks 
or three six-weeks terms. The average 
number cf hours taught per day by these 
teachers, four; the average cost per hour 
for instruction, fifty-eight and one-half 
cents; the per capita cost per month for 
each pupil, $1.40. 

For the first time in the history of the 
Commonwealth .we were in position to 
employ teachers to visit the homes of 
home-bound crippled persons to provide 
the necessary instructions. Such teachers 
were provided for 156 crippled children 
who were confined to their homes and who 
would not otherwise have received any 
educational advantages this present school 
year. Many of them had been treated by 
the Kentucky Crippled Children Commis- 
sion and Society and returned to their 
homes where they were home-bound, and 
some were bedfast because of plaster casts 
and other necessary physical protections. 

Information on file indicates that in 
addition to the educational programs 
which were provided for these special home- 
bound cases we have been able to provide 
through this division, vocational guidance, 
advice, and training to approximately 
350 other physically handicapped people. 

The entire cost of the programs in illit- 
eracy, vocational rehabilitation, general 
adult education, and nursery and pre- 
school age projects for the period mentioned 
in this report was $164,626.09, enrolling 
25,198 different pupils and giving employ- 
ment to 1,233 different unemployed 
teachers and other workers. It is but fair 
that you should know that not one cent of 
this fund was expended for the administra- 
tion Or supervision of these programs. It 
was an additional labor of love voluntarily 
carried on by already overworked state 
and local school administrators and super- 
visors throughout the Commonwealth. 

We do not have at this time definite 
information as to the amount expended 

(Continued on page 50) 








Heartbreak Hollow 


By VIRGIL LEON STURGILL, 
Ashland High School 


Today I have returned from visiting 
the scenes of my childhood in one of Ken- 
tucky’s pauper counties. There I beheld 
as never before the awful effects of the 
economic depression, mental stagnation, 
moral and spiritual dissolution which have 
followed in its wake. All around and on 
every hand are the dreadful earmarks of 
poverty and decay. Old and dilapidated 
houses, ruined barns, idle and empty 
churches and school buildings still remain 
as grim reminders of the better days they 
knew. The whole community is but a 
hulk of its former self, but even that 
picture is not so pitiable as that of the 
little children—hundreds of them—who 
are growing up in ignorance and vice. 
There are scenes to weaken the courage of 
even the strongest man and drive the 
sympathetic soul to tears. 

It was twilight of a lovely spring day 
when I arrived at the site of the old log 
schoolhouse where first I went to school. 
The old structure has long since been torn 
away and a frame building erected in its 
place. It is a crude structure like a huge 
match box set on stilts. A single room 
with the bare essentials is all there is. 
The single door stands ajar at all times 
and anyone may come and go through it 
at will. The white painted walls and 
barred windows give it a presentable appear- 
ance without, but within it is but a shell. 
No blackboard; but what remains of a 
tattered black oil-cloth fastened to the wall 
must serve the purpose. A small coal 
stove stands in the middle of the room, and 
in the winter months the children nearest 
it must roast while those farther away from 
it must freeze. Such was our lot as 
school children twenty-five years ago. 
(Small wonder that Kentucky is si#z/] near 
the bottom in her educational program!) 

I counted the seats—thirty-six of them— 
of the old-fashioned, double type and none 
fastened to the floor. They too are the 


ones we used long ago, and all being of the 
same size are most uncomfortable for 
small and large pupils alike. 


With a 


pathetic wistfulness I looked upon the 
whittled places and carved initials of my 
playmates of long ago as we gave vent to 
the irresistible urge to apply our Barlow 
knives. And the two old recitation benches 
of crude home-make are still in use. From 
them dangled our bare legs during the heat 
of summer and our felt boots and linsey 
dresses in the short cold days of winter. 
On them we sat and awaited our turn to 
read or by them ‘“‘toed the line” while we 
struggled through the mysteries of our 
spelling books for ‘“‘headmarks.”’ Sweet 
memories indeed, but how pathetic to 
know that the thinking of that community 
is still on the same dull plane! Progress 
has passed them by; on the pitiful, news- 
paper-covered walls of their homes hang 
old calendars featuring the faded pictures 
of McKinley, Dewey, Roosevelt, and 
Lincoln. The thinking of my people just 
about stopped there too—‘‘Alas poor 
Yorick!” A great surge of emotions 
engulfed me and I sat musing in the 
silence while the light faded out of the sky. 

The teacher’s desk and chair, rickety, 
old, and scarred, stands in the front of the 
room near “the board.’’ Scattered and 
torn in hopeless confusion is all that 
remains of the large Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary. Scrawled in it in a vulgar 
hand are the names of a few wayward 
mortals whose sole bid to immortality lies 
therein. The walls are bare. In one 
corner four rough boards nailed together 
constitute a pitiful likeness of a library 
shelf on which are sprawled a few dog-eared 
books of an elementary nature. They are 
strangers in a strange land! Misery, 
thou art a dual monster—Poverty and 
Ignorance! 

Time was when forty or more children 
attended here. Now the attendance rarely 
exceeds fourteen or fifteen—a number so 
small as to seriously threaten the complete 
closing of the school. If this is done, the 
poorly-clad little urchins will be compelled 
to walk two or three miles to neighboring 
schools or else not attend at all. The 
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Living conditions here 


ace eansllens ‘ This institution has come through the 


depression with attendance at high level; 
One hour from morale extraordinary; 


Mammoth Cave every financial obligation met 
National Park 
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Centre College 


DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Announces 


The Annual Summer Session 
EIGHT WEEKS 


Tuesday, June Twelfth to Saturday, August Fourth 


Prepare to meet higher educational requirements in your profession 
A full program of undergraduate work in the liberal arts and sciences 
Special courses arranged for elementary and high school teachers 


Spend part of your summer on the campus of Old Centre, in the 
most hospitable city of the Bluegrass, Danville 


For summer school catalogue and other information, address 


CHAS. J. TURCK, President 
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matter is further complicated by the fact 
that the roads are well-nigh impassable in 
winter, and even in good weather are little 
more than trails over which one can pass 
on foot or on horseback. (None of the 
several millions of dollars spent by the 
Highway Commission has ever been in 
evidence here. Such is the penalty of 
isolation!) The rule here now even as it 
has always been, is that the boy must drop 
out of school about the time he is big enough 
“to wear his pappy’s pants’; the girls 
usually quit in their early teens or when 
they become the victims of tragic child- 
weddings. Seldom does a teacher struggle 
through more than one term. To my 
personal knowledge no teacher has suc- 
ceeded himself or herself at this school for 
the last twenty-five years. The teacher 
is most frequently a home boy or girl who 
has completed the eighth grade, earned a 
few hours of high school credit, who has 
“gone away to school’’ for perhaps a six 
weeks term and returned with worthy 
motives but no experience to eke out the 
small pittance which he is to receive. At 
most the school will not last more than 
seven months. It usually begins in July 
and ends the following January. The 
salary is usually about one dollar per day 
or a wage less than that of the average day 
laborer at a menial task. Under present 
conditions there is danger that both the 
term and salary will be further reduced. 
Such conditions are inconceivable in a free 
land dedicated to the principle that all 
men are created equal. Upon every face 
is written the indelible mark of misery and 
despair. Like the prophet of old we may 
well exclaim, ‘‘When, O Lord, wilt Thou 
come!” 


SCHOOL IN PSYCHOLOGY 


The Psychological Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna will hold its third annual 
summer school in psychology for American 
students from July 9th until August 9th, 
1934. The courses, which are taught in 
English, include the following: Language 
and Personality (Karl Buehler), Child- 
hood and Adolescence (Charlotte Buehler), 
Biographical Methods (Charlotte Buehler), 
Viennese Tests for Children, Experimental 
Psychology, Business and Social Psychol- 
ogy. The University of Kentucky is 
again supervising these courses and will 
grant six semester-hours university credit 


for the work done in Vienna. For fur- 
ther details address the Educational 
Director, Dr. Henry Beaumont, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


EDUCATION IN A LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE 


Education, as I understand it, is a study 
of civilization—what it is, what its values 
are, where we stand in relation to it. The 
college should never lose sight of this goal; 
that is the reason for its separate existence 
as a Liberal Arts College. All depart- 
ments in the college have a place in this 
study of civilization; the sciences give us 
the measure of it; the humanities give us 
its qualities; and its spirit is revealed in the 
enduring forms of literature, music, and 
the plastic arts. If I am right in thinking 
that education is a study of civilization 
it is essential that the humanities, includ- 
ing the arts, be continually emphasized in 
our teaching, for they are the means of 
knowing and conserving its spiritual values. 

I would give additional emphasis in our 
teaching to creative writing, to music, to 
art. Without some knowledge of these we 
can never know what civilization is. 
Without some experience in these no 
personality can be fully developed, no 
education complete. 

Poetry, music, the plastic arts—man 
needs these for the satisfaction of his soul; 
in these his spirit finds room to expand and 
grow. In the ordered society that we are 
told is coming, when everyone will be 
working for institutions, and no one will 
be economically (or politically) independent 
and free, creative expression in these arts, 
in a word aesthetic experiences, will be 
appreciated and valued as never before, 
because in these one can be spiritually 
free. I believe that the college which 
fails to see this coming and continues to 
be involved in the current practice of 
raising vocational training to college level 
and calling it professional education will 
soon find itself among the second rate 
schools. The signs point to a spiritual 
awakening, a new recognition of the sig- 
nificance of culture. If there ever was a 


time to stress the educational value of the 
creative arts it is now. 
EDWARD WARDER RANNELLS, 
University of Kentucky. 
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Progress in Spite of Depression 


By ROBERT E. SHARON, 
Superintendent of Pendleton County Schools 


The past four years have been trying 
years in the history of education in Ken- 
tucky. Of course Kentucky has not been 
alone in her trials. The entire nation has 
suffered and is still suffering from the evils 
of the depression. 

But there is another side to the story. 
In many instances the dangers arising 
from the depression and threatening the 
educational welfare of communities have 
caused the people to think more seriously 
concerning their schools. 

The Kentucky Educational Commission 
was a child of the depression and the sub- 
sequent enactment of the new school code 
which will do much to raise the standard 
of education in the Commonwealth comes 
as the result of the concerted effort of a 
unified teaching force whose militant 
unification is a direct result of the depres- 
sion. 

At the special session of the State Legis- 
lature which will probably be called by 
Governor Laffoon this spring it is thought 
that favorable revenue-raising laws will 
be enacted which will greatly increase the 
State support of schools in Kentucky. 
This, likewise, if it comes to pass, will be, 
in a sense, a gift of the depression. 

In Pendleton County, the period of the 
depression—from 1929 to 1934—has been 
the county’s most progressive period of 
educational development. E. W. Rich- 
mond, principal of the Berry Consolidated 
School in Harrison County, says in his 
master’s thesis on the history of education 
in Pendleton County that more progress 
has been made educationally in Pendleton 
County during the past four years—the 
years of the depression—than in the 
previous twenty years. 

It is not intended to give the impression 
that the progress that has been achieved 
in Pendleton County has come as a result 
of the depression, but rather that it has 
been made in spite of the depression. 

Let us consider briefly some of the 
accomplishments of the county board 


of education in Pendleton County during 
the years of the depression, and in terms 
of similar situations let us reflect as to 
whether such changes might not have taken 
place in almost any county in the State. 


In 1931 the school term was increased 
from seven to eight months in length. 
This naturally has had the result of reduc- 
ing the retardation throughout the county 
in all grades by virtue of the fact that more 
time has been provided for the year’s work. 
In this respect it might be mentioned that 
retardation in the county has been reduced 
from sixty-four per cent retarded in 1929 
to thirty-six per cent retarded in 1934. 


The attendance has increased from an 
average of seventy per cent of the enroll- 
ment for the four years prior to 1930 to an 
average of ninety-one per cent for the past 
four years. This is one accomplishment 
that has not cost anything but a little 
diligence and a few dollars for attendance 
awards and charts. When one reflects 
that it costs no more to operate the schools 
with ninety-one per cent in attendance 
than when only seventy per cent are 
present, it is realized that this is a real 
saving. 

During the past four years the number 
of schools in the county has been reduced 
from 53 to 32. This reduction in the 
number of schools has been the result of 
consolidation and has greatly reduced the 
overhead expense of operation as well as 
the number of teachers employed. 

Two independent graded school districts 
in the county—Butler and Morgan—have 
become a part of the county school system 
and have been made the centers for con- 
solidation. Thus has the county school 
system built up two strong elementary 
and secondary school centers where now 
more than one-third of the pupils of the 
county are in attendaace. One of these 
schools is located in the northern end of the 
county and the other is in the southern end. 
County-owned buses transport the pupils 
to and from these schools each day. These 
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buses haul both elementary and secondary 
pupils at an annual cost of $7.12 per pupil 
and although strenuous objections were 
raised against ‘‘dangerous buses’’ when 
they were first introduced, not a single 
accident of any consequence has resulted 
and the people are now perfectly satisfied 
with the arrangement. 

The number of pupils transported has 
increased from 91 in 1929 to 948 in 1934. 
The enrollment in 1929 was 1,491. The 
enrollment this year is 1,859. 

The average training of teachers in the 
county system has increased from sixteen 
college hours in 1929 to sixty-six college 
hours in 1933. 


The high school enrollment has increased 
from 97 pupils in 1929 to 231 pupils in 1934. 
Of the 231 pupils now enrolled in secondary 
schools in the county all but 31 of them 
are enrolled in county high schools. 


In 1929 there were only 21 pupils 
enrolled in county high schools. The 
others were enrolled in independent high 
schools. 

In the county high schools special depart- 
ments for the teaching of vocational 
agriculture have been initiated. A com- 
mercial department and a manual training 
department have been established at the 
Butler School and similar departments are 
planned for the county school at Morgan as 
soon as room is available. In addition to 
this, departments for the teaching of 
home economics are being planned for the 
county high schools. 

The above-mentioned accomplishments, 
it should be remembered, were achieved 
in spite of a steadily decreasing income and 
in spite of the necessity for paying off a 
floating debt of $12,000 which existed at 
the end of the school year 1929-1930. At 
the present time there is no floating 
indebtedness and the bonded indebtedness 
which is being retired through annual 
rentals paid to a holding company amounts 
to but $30,000. 

What is perhaps the outstanding accom- 
plishment of the past four years in Pendle- 
ton County is something that cannot be 
definitely pointed out nor can it be 
measured in terms of ordinary measure- 
ment. This thing to which I allude is the 
change in the attitude of the people of the 
county toward good schools and toward 
the idea of transportationand consolidation. 


An attitude of militant opposition to 
consolidation and transportation has given 
way to an acceptance of “‘the better way.”’ 
The work is not completed in the county 
but the Jeaven has been planted and it is 
only a matter of a few years until all of the 
children in the county will be sharing the 
advantages of the consolidated schools. 


Already the people in the sections not 
served by the consolidated schools are 
demanding that their schools be con- 
solidated. Because of such demands the 
county board of education has applied for 
a loan of $80,000 through the P. W. A. of 
the federal emergency act to construct two 
new consolidated schools, and which will 
in a large measure complete the consolida- 
tion of the schools of the county. At the 
present time it seems favorable that the 
application for the above-mentioned loan 
will be granted. 


This is ‘‘the other side’’ of the depression 
story in Pendleton County. No one will 
deny but that the depression has hindered 
the work of education in the county in 
many ways. On the other hand however 
the crisis of the depression has made it 
possible to initiate changes in reorganiza- 
tion and administration that should have 
been introduced many years ago. 

This, therefore, is the ‘‘good’’ that has 
come out of the depression; this is the 
other side of the story that may in future 
years cause us to realize that the depression 
was a blessing in disguise! 


ADVENTURES WITH BooKs AND LIBRA- 
RIES, by E. E. Lewis and Goldie D. Lesser. 
Published by the American Book Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, 1934; 192 pages. 

This workbook teaches pupils how to 
study, how to use reference books and 
libraries effectively for gathering informa- 
tion, and how to derive the greatest 
pleasure from their use. It is suitable for 
any grade in the junior or senior high 
school. Its purpose is to lead pupils to 
want to use books because of the pleasure 
and profit they gain from them, and to 
enable them to find information for them- 
selves with ease and satisfaction. ‘‘Ad- 
ventures with Books and Libraries’’ should 
prove most helpful to the teacher in carry- 
ing out the real purpose of education—to 
motivate the pupil to teach himself. 
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Uncle Sam’s Responsibility 
for His Children 


Recently there gathered in the great 
Caucus Room of the House of Representa- 
tives here twenty-one men who are to 
make an important decision regarding the 
future of your child. These twenty-one 
men constitute the House Committee on 
Education. It is their responsibility to 
initiate legislation which will enable the 
Federal Government to prevent the wreck- 
age of the American schools. For three 
days this committee sat listening to officials 
describe the situation into which the 
American schools have been plunged by 
the disastrous effects of a depression which 
has now entered its fifth year. 

It is worthy of note that in these three 
days not a voice was raised against emer- 
gency aid to education from the Federal 
Government. Already there have been 
thirty-three separate bills introduced into 
Congress providing relief for the hard- 
pressed schools. However, the House 
Committee on Education did not hear 
testimony in behalf of any of these bills. 
It asked those who were best informed to 
explain to them fully the conditions brought 
about in education by the evil days through 
which the nation has passed. You will be 
interested in the testimony. 


The committee learned how greatly 
school support was cut in 1933 and 1934. 
Expenditures in the school year just closing 
were estimated at more than half a billion 
dollars below the expenditures of five years 
ago. This is in spite of the fact that there 
are in our schools 675,000 more pupils 
than were enrolled when our economic 
structure crashed. In 1929, the average 
cost per child for a year was $90. Now 
it is less than $67. 


The members of this committee, listen- 
ing attentively to those whom they had 
called before them from the states, counties, 
and cities of the nation learned that 
many schools which are continuing service 
can do so only because they required 
their pupils to pay tuition. They heard 
a tragic story of the curtailment of chil- 
dren’s opportunities. Kindergartens were 


among the first units of the school against 
which the depression blow struck, thus 
robbing of their rightful heritage first of 
all those children of tenderest years. 

In schools where once physicians and 
nurses were alert to prevent the spread 
of epidemics, to provide medical care 
before the ravages of disease had gone so 
far as to imperil life; where directors of 
physical education had subjected crooked 
spines, under-nourished bodies, and weak 
vital organs to measures for protecting 
children against pain and suffering; where 
specialists had formerly preserved fading 
eyesight and failing hearing from complete 
loss—now children are exposed to the 
disease plagues of mankind, and many 
will have to bear through life the scars 
and physical defects from which civilized 
society has long considered it a duty to 
protect the young. 


These twenty-one men who sat in the 
beautifully paneled jury box of the House 
Caucus Room, in Washington, gave to ed- 
ucation a day incourt, a day that has been 
too long postponed. These men learned 
that half a million children in city schools 
and a much larger number in the little 
white frame schoolhouses of the country 
districts are improperly housed. Expen- 
ditures for school-building were seventy 
per cent lower than they were five yearsago. 
They discovered that more than 200,000 
teachers were receiving less than the sum 
specified by President Roosevelt’s code 
agreement as the minimum living wage 
for unskilled labor. Witnesses told mem- 
bers of this committee stories of teachers 
who had sacrificed their homes, their 
savings, and even their life insurance to 
carry on in order that our national future 
might not suffer so greatly through the 
neglect of children today. 


It was made clear at these hearings that 
the American people have not lost faith 
in education. Still more pupils will be 
enrolled in the nation’s schools next year. 
Recent child labor restrictions have freed 
a large number of boys and girls from 
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supporting themselves and their families 
and left them no choice but to go to school 
or to roam the streets. 


It was an antiquated and outworn 
system of tax support for public schools 
which was described to the House Educa- 
tion Committee. While new sources of 
taxation have been found for building 
roads, increasing the size of the Navy or 
paying for the nation’s postoffices, the 
schools are still operated largely from the 
original source of revenue, the general 
property tax. Seventy-five per cent of 
the funds derived for the support of public 
education in 1930 came from levies on 
property. It is well known that the 
assessed valuation of property has declined 
rapidly during the past few years. 


Another factor still further cuts the 
effective school funds to a smaller figure. 
The price levels of certain commodities 
have climbed sharply. More than one 
hundred cents must be spent this year 
for the supplies which could be purchased 
last year for one dollar. An increase in 
prices is an essential factor in the recovery 
program. Prices will be still greater in 
1935. Teachers in breadlines and schools 
without books are not symptoms of eco- 
nomic recovery. 


In the extremity which local school 
districts face, states have come to the 
rescue. However, state as well as local 
taxes have been greatly curtailed. The 
state appropriation for education in Penn- 
sylvania for the last biennium is more 
than twelve million dollars less than it 
was for the previous two years. The 
Michigan deficit in revenues for schools is 
forty-one million dollars for the present 
school year. 


It is apparent that the school systems 
of the United States are in desperate 
circumstances. The right of your child 
to a fair chance in life is threatened. We 
face the possibility of two systems of 
schools in this country—pauper schools 
for those who cannot afford to pay tuition 
for their children and private schools 
where every advantage may be offered the 
children of the rich. A little more than 
one hundred years ago that very condition 
existed in the United States. Are we to 
revert to a class distinction which the ideals 
of democracy required us to abandon? 


The fact that the Committee on Educa- 
tion of the House of Representatives has 
appointed a sub-committee to draft a bill 
in light of the data and information 
furnished it by those appearing before the 
committee in behalf of education is an 
indication that the committee recognizes 
its responsibility and is endeavoring to 
meet it squarely. You may expect this 
bill to be discussed in Congress. If you 
believe in free and universal education, 
you can help maintain it by writing at 
once to your Representatives urging that 
they give their time and attention to the 
passage of this legislation. 


This is a critical period in the history of 
American education. It is a critical period 
in the history of American democracy. 
In such a government, the decision rests 
with the people. Whether or not this 
nation shall continue with half its people 
educated and the other half deprived of 
that advantage will depend upon what you 
and other citizens may decide. 


WHAT IS CIVILIZATION? 


The humanities are the measure of 
quality in any civilization and we know it. 
Without poetry, music, the plastic arts, 
how may we know the spirit of man, how 
else can we penetrate the heavy veil that 
separates us from the mystery, the beauty, 
the far horizons of that inner-world of the 
imagination which is the real dwelling 
place of the soul. Poetry, music, painting 
—all the things that man has made for 
the satisfaction of his soul—these are the 
undying things. As long as the spirit of 
man is of the slightest consequence these 
things will live. If man’s soul is immortal 
they will last as long as the stars. They 
are the things his spirit needs; they are 
the means of renewing his soul; without 
them his nature is unbalanced, fragmen- 
tary, incomplete—in a word, lacking these, 
he is not really civilized. Unless the arts 
are woven into the very fabric of the 
tradition of home, the very root of the 
social order, we cannot call our society a 
civilized society at all—Excerpt from talk 
by Edward W. Rannells, University of 
Kentucky at the luncheon meeting of the Art 
Teachers section at the Kentucky Education 
Association Louisville, April 20, 1934. 
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MURRAY STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


The Murray State Teachers College is 
located at Murray, Kentucky, on a beauti- 
ful forty-acre campus with eight well equip- 
ped buildings. An act of the General 
Assembly of 1922 made possible the open- 
ing of the Murray State Normal School 
September, 1923, which became a senior 
college in 1926. This college was admitted 
February, 1928, into the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges, and December, 
1928 into the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

It is the policy of the Board of Regents 
to provide accommodations as good as the 
best at a cost to the student as low as the 
lowest to be found at any similar institution. 

From the first, Murray has had an excel- 
lent faculty—scholarly, loyal, efficient. 
They have been trained in the best colleges 
and universities of this country. In their 
selection, only two tests have been applied 
—character and teaching ability. Their 
professional degrees attest their scholar- 
ship; the progress of their students and 
the esteem in which they are held attest 
their real worth. 

The student organizations show the 
spirit and the genius of the student body. 
They are thoroughly democratic. Any 
student is eligible for membership in any 
organization according to his tastes and 
his talents. They afford the means for 
expression of personality and the develop- 
ment of special talents. 

The success of these organizations has 
been phenomenal. This is true not only 
in a few fields, but in practically all of them. 
Only a few examples can be given. 

The Murray College Thoroughbreds 
won the undisputed title to the Football 
Championship of the Southern Intercol- 
legiate Athletic Association last fall and 
was one of the six untied and undefeated 
teams in the entire nation. 

The Murray Varsity Debating team 
tied for first place in the Invitational 
tournament at Bloomington, Illinois, and 
won the Double Championship of the Mid- 
South Debate Tournament at Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas. sai 

The College News, student publication, 
won the prize last year as the best all- 
round college newspaper in Kentucky. 


In Art, Murray College has also excelled. 
Miss Betty Shemwell, student and major 
in the art department, ranked eighth in the 
Young American Designers Fashion Con- 
test sponsored by Marshall Field and 
Company, in which two hundred fifty-four 
colleges and universities participated. 

The students who have gone out from 
this college are achieving success and 
rendering valuable service to the State. 
They have made successes in their chosen 
professions: Law, music, teaching, jour- 
nalism, business, medicine, school adminis- 
tration, and the ministry. 

In the words of President Carr: ‘Such 
achievements as these do not simply 
happen. They result from proper training 
and the highest morale among the students 
themselves.” 

In preparing for the forthcoming summer 
session, the Murray officials have arranged 
a varied schedule of courses for the prospec- 
tive student. The regular faculty will be 
in charge, each member a specialist in his 
field. The summer term will open June 
11th and will close August 18th for a full 
term of ten weeks. This session is divided, 
for the convenience of the students, into 
two terms of five weeks each. 

The fall semester begins September 17, 
1934. 


DalLy-LirE LANGUAGE SERIES, Books 
One, Two and Three, by R. L. Lyman, Roy 
Ivan Johnson, Frances Ross Dearborn, Mata 
Virginia Bear, and A. Laura McGregor. 
Published by Ginn and Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts, 1934. Prices: Book One, 
80 cents; Book Two, 84 cents; Book Three, 
96 cents. 

This series presents a scientifically con- 
structed program of instruction in usage, 
grammar, and composition. Its outstand- 
ing features are: (1) Unit organization, (2) 
cumulative instruction, (3) maintenance 
program, (4) provisions for individualiza- 
tion, (5) composition of daily use, (6) 
functional usage and grammar, (7) specific 
work patterns, (8) correlation with social 
studies, (9) wide variety of drills, (10) 
emphasis on self-learning, (11) visual aids 
to learning, and (12) systematic testing 
program. This three-book series is de- 
signed to furnish study material for the 
entire elementary school program. 
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THE FOLLOWING COUNTIES, CITIES, AND GRADED SCHOOLS HAVE 


REMITTED MEMBERSHIP DUES ON ONE HUNDRED PER 
CENT BASIS FOR THE DISTRICTS AND STATE ASSO- 
CIATION SINCE THE APRIL ISSUE OF 
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Vv 
Counties Superintendents 
BRECKINRIDGE Marshall Norton 
BOURBON J. M. McVey 
CARROLL Clay Tharp 
CRITTENDEN...... J. 44. faerie 
LEE Sam B. Taylor 
LETCHER Arlie Boggs 
McCreary J. L. Harman 
McLEAN M. E. Hearin 
METCALFE H. L. Williams 
MONROE Paul Lyon 
OWSLEY. T. B. Wilson 
ROBERTSON Ray N. Dryden 
RUSSELL A. F. Owens 
Topp H. G. Watson 
WARREN...... G. R. McCoy 
WoOoDFORD James B. Heird 
Cities and Grades Superintendents 
BowLinGc GREEN T. C. Cherry 
BURKESVILLE Leon Cook 
CENTRAL CITY Tim Meinschein 
CENTERTOWN Stanley Phillips 
CYNTHIANA W. E. Lawson 
EDMONTON. Earl Fraser 
FRANKELIN...... C. H. Jaggers 
GHENT........ J. O. Cannon 
GREENSBURG J. H. Sanders 
GUTHRIE J. O. Finley 
HARRODSBURG...... Wm. Ensminger 
Henry Ciay HiGH ScHooL, LEXINGTON Chas. E. Skinner 
IRVINE R. F. Flege 
IRVINGTON H. W. Wilkey 
KuTTAWA H. F. Smith 
LEXINGTON. Henry D. Hill 
MaRION.... A. W. Throgmorton 
NICHOLASVILLE.... H. C. Burnette 


OrMsBY VILLAGE, ANCHORAGE.. 


ROCHESTER 





H. V. Bastin 





R. P. Brown 





WARSAW...... 


Kirk Dollins 
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WE APPRECIATE SINCERELY YOUR PATRONAGE 
DURING THE RECENT STATE MEETING, AND LOOK 
FORWARD TO WELCOMING YOU CORDIALLY WHENEVER 
YOU REQUIRE HOTEL FACILITIES IN LOUISVILLE. 


HAROLD E. HARTER, Mer. 


Brown flotel 


LOUISVILLE ~ - KENTUCKY 


























CHEWING GUM like play IS GOOD FOR CHILDREN, 


Chewing Gum does for children’s teeth what running and 
playing do for their legs . . There's a reason, a time and 


a place for enjoying gum... . it’s difficult to give teeth enough 
exercise at mealtime because of 
soft food. For this reason dentists 
say to chew gum 5 to 10 minutes 
after two meals a day. Teeth can’t 
play tag or games, and, without ex- 
ercise, are apt to crowd and overlap 
— detrimental to health and looks, 





Forweord Looking business groups 
shun extravagant statements. They call upon 
great Universities to make impartial inves- 
tigations of their products. Results of such 
research form the basis of our advertising. 
What you read over our signature about 
chewing gum, youcan believe..The National 
Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers. 
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FOUR FACTORS TOWARD GOOD TEETH ARE RIGHT FOOD. DENTAL CARE. PERSONAL CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 
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FOR GOOD TEACHERS——FOR GOOD POSITIONS 





National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Write for Membership List to Secretary of N. A. T. A., 532 Genesee Valley Trust Building 





ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 








The Commonwealth Depends 
Upon Its Schools 


(Continued from page 27) 


and the American veteran. It was centered 
upon the American teachers, the peace-time 
defenders of the nation, and the American 
legionnaires, the war-time defenders of 
the nation. It is sad but true, this same 
styled economy league tried to gain a foot- 
hold in Kentucky but with no great success 
due to the American Legion and the friends 
of the legion. The National Economy 
League attempted to leave the impression 
that all the American Legion was organized 
for was veteran benefits, but the league’s 
publicity did not tell of the hundreds of 
unselfish projects of the legion, such as 
educational activities, the community 
service work, and the youth activities 
program. 


The educators of America are combining 
forces with the American Legion in a 
great battle to defeat any plan which 
seeks to curtail the activities of our schools. 
To the educators of Kentucky. it is not 
necessary to go into detail and give reasons 
why we must keep our schools operating 
normally. To the members of the teaching 
profession, however, I do wish, as vice- 
commander, Department of Kentucky, 
American Legion, to bring a message 
setting forth the legion’s interest in edu- 
cation. Realizing that ‘education is the 
chief defense of the nation,’’ the American 
Legion, which has as one of its most impor- 
tant activities the sponsoring of an adequate 
system of national defense, early in its 
career offered its services to the National 
Education Association and the United 
States Office of Education. 

As a result of this early combination of 
forces, the eyes of all America have been 
for a number of vears directed upon our 
public schocis, their needs, accomplish- 
ments, and aims, during American Educa- 
tion Week. 

As it has often been said, we inherit 
intellectual appetites, but not intellectual 
possessions. This is equally true of our 
children. All the knowledge, the art, 


the refinement in existence, must either 
be acquired by those who are assuming the 
active duties of life, or must perish with 
those who are putting off those duties, and 
be lost forever. 

It is for these reasons that in every 
civilized community the cause of educa- 
tion should be a subject of momentous 
importance. It is for these reasons that 
it is impossible to preserve—not to say 
augment—the general stock of intelligence 
without large and increasing expenditures 
for the education of the young. It is for 
these reasons that, the moment the zeal 
of the public in this direction begins to 
flag, the average intelligence of the com- 
munity begins to decline. 

In closing, I want to assure the members 
of the teaching profession in Kentucky 
that our organization, the American Legion, 
will do all within its power to see that 
every child in this Commonwealth of ours 
is given a full school opportunity. We are 
in this fight to win. 

We shall not break our contract with 
youth. 





CHICAGO SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
AND DRAMATIC ART 
Letitia V. Barnum, Pres. 
Summer School, June 22—July 30 

Courses suitable for teachers. Play Production, Diction, 
Voice Placement, etc. Promotional credits. Barnum Players 
won the 1933 Century of Progress Dramatic Contest Prize. 

Write early for reservations. 

410 S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 











NG 
THE MIMEO GRAPH 
A Necessity for Every School 
Send for Catalogue 
CLARENCE R. SMITH 7&6 Co. 


125 South Fourth Street uisville, Ky. 
MIMEOGRAPH ones 
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New Books 


ADMINISTERING THE COUNTY SCHOOL 
SystEM, by Richard E. Jaggers. Pub- 
lished by the American Book Company, 
1934; 232 pages. 

This volume deals with the task of 
administering the schools in county systems 
and treats three major groups of problems: 
County school organization; problems 
relating to budget making; and problems 
in administering the school program. It 
is written for the purpose of helping those 
who are directing the programs in county 
school systems, and those who are preparing 
to enter such service. The author has 
had a rich and varied experience in county 
school organization. This book contains 
an unusual amount of practical information 
because of the helpful experience of the 
writer. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF SOCIAL INVESTIGA- 
TION, by C. Luther Fry. Published by 
Harper and Brothers, New York City, 
1934; 315 pages. Price $2.50. 

This volume attempts to describe and 
to illustrate concretely certain elementary 
but basic issues connected with the task 
of making a dependable social study. It 
is intended primarily for the use of investi- 
gators who, like most graduate students, 
have had little or no experience with the 
actual problems of social inquiry. The 
discussions may also prove useful to execu- 
tives who are interested in having investi- 
gations made for them and who want, 
therefore, to appreciate the chief issues 
involved. The book is organized around 
the specific problem of initiating and 
carrying to completion a reliable inquiry. 


LATIN FoR Topay, by Mason D. Gray and 
Thornton Jenkins. Published by Ginn and 
Company, Boston, 1934; 745 pages. Price 
$1.80. 

The aims of this second-year course in 
Latin are: To help pupils to gain increas- 
ing skill in comprehending and translating 
Latin for the sake of what is said in the 
Latin; to present to pupils information 
about the aricient Romans; and to cause 
pupils to see the value of Latin for everyone 


who uses the English language. The 
selections for reading are abundant and 
varied. They are arranged in five parts, 
each having a unity of content. This 
volume is an excellent text for use in the 
second-year study of Latin. 


THE THEORY OF PLay, by Elmer D. 
Mitchell and Bernard S. Mason. Pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes and Company, 
New York, 1934; 547 pages. _ Price $2.80. 
~The leisure-time problem has so forced 
itself upon the attention of every stratum 
of our society that all educators and civic 
leaders are faced with the responsibility 
not only for meeting the demands of the 
immediate situation, but also for exercising 
foresight in social planning for the refine- 
ment of future recreational standards and 
for the improvement of individuals’ recrea- 
tional appreciations. ‘“The Theory of 
Play” has been written with this larger 
vision in mind. In <eneral four lines of 
thought have been iollowed: First, a 
historical background of the present play 





“movement; second, the theoretical explana- 


tion of play; third, the need for play in 
modern life, and its place in education; and 
lastly, the administration and organization 
of play. 


DIRECTED StuDY GUIDE IN THE ORIGINS 
OF CONTEMPORARY CIVILIZATION, by Alice 
N. Gibbons. Published by Ginn and Com- 
pany, Boston, 1934; 255 pages. Price 80c, 


This Directed Study Guide remakes the 
traditional course of ancient and medieval 
history. Its chief purpose is to give pupils 
a tolerant but critical understanding of 
the origins of our present civilizations. 
Its central theme is social evolution from 
the earliest times to the industrial revolu- 
tion, with concentration on the important 
customs, ideas, institutions, movements, 
and forces that have shaped the world of 
today. The connection between the living 
past and the living present is maintained 
at every point. All important phases of 
history—economic, social, cultural, and 
political—receive well-proportioned treat- 
ment. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF TEN LEADING AMERI- 
CANS TO EDUCATION by ten authors. Pub- 
lished by the Meredith Publishing Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa, 1933; 45 pages. 
Single copy ten cents; seven copies, fifty 
cents. 


The ten leading Americans written up 
in this attractive booklet are John Dewey, 
William James, W. W. Charters, Edward L. 
Thorndike, Alexander Inglis, Charles W. 
Eliot, W. H. Kilpatrick, Charles H. Judd, 
E. P. Cubberley, and Frank P. Graves. 
The contributions of these ten men have 
been critically reviewed by men who are 
actively interested in putting their teach- 
ings into practice. Every teacher should 
find both interest and profit in studying 
the contributions of this selected group of 
American educators whose work has been 
outstanding in making possible the present 
achievements in education. A study of 
these statements should be an inspiration 
to all teachers to carry forward the program 
of education as thought through by these 
eminent American leaders. 


FirsTt-YEAR ALGEBRA, by Herbert E. 
Hawkes, William A. Luby, and Frank C. 
Touton. Published by Ginn and Company, 
Boston, 1934; 482 pages. Price $1.32. 


In this First-Year Algebra the authors 
present a thorough revision of their New 
First Course in Algebra. While some 
features of the earlier book have been 
retained, certain improvements have been 
made in the treatment, arrangement, and 
character of the exercises. Many of the 
drill exercises are new, and in verbal 
problems the statistics have been changed 
and brought up-to-date. This is an excel- 
lent volume for the teaching of first-year 
algebra. 


BIBLE READINGS IN CHARACTER AND 
CITIZENSHIP, compiled by A. L. Morgan. 
Published by the Cokesbury Press, Nash- 
ville, 1933; 354 pages. Price $2.50. 


This is a well prepared book of character- 
building Bible readings, selected and in- 
dexed by character traits, with parallel 
material from contemporary, classical, and 
historical literature. It provides one hun- 


dred and ninety-four Bible readings (one 
for every day of the school year), each 
introduced by an 


illustration of real 


interest to young people. Many of these 
illustrations consist of authentic stories 
from the lives of famous men and women. 
Teachers and other public school leaders 
who have the responsibility of conducting 
Bible readings in classrooms or assembly 
halls will find ‘‘Bible Readings in Character 
and Citizenship” helpful in their work. 


CRITICAL PROBLEMS IN SCHOOL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, Twelfth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association. Published by the 
Department of Superintendence, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1934; 383 pages. Price $2.00. 


“Critical Problems in School Admin- 
istration,” prepared as the 1934 yearbook 
by the Commission on Problems of School 
Administration of the Department of 
Superintendence, is an excellent handbook 
for superintendents, school board members, 
and others interested in school administra- 
tion. The volume is divided into two 
main sections: First, the nine chapters 
dealing with the general problems of 
school administration; and second, the 
official records, including the executive 
secretary’s report and the list of members. 
The yearbook begins with a statement 


_ of the structure of government and its 


effect upon the administration of public 
schools. It proceeds then to discuss the 
scope of public education and the optimum 
unit of school administration. The third 
chapter reviews a number of the more 
critical problems in connection with the 
financial support of education. The dis- 
cussion turns in Chapter IV to the problems 
of lay direction and control of Educa- 
tion. After that comes a _ discussion 
of the problems of professional guidance of 
education, with particular emphasis upon 
the administrative officers. The presen- 
tation next of a number of questions 
involved in the internal management and 
efficiency within the school organization 
leads naturally to the topic of teacher 
participation in administration. The two 
final chapters, on economy in administra- 
tion and educational interpretation, while 
suggested by the present emergency in 
education, are dealt with as problems of 
more or less permanent and continuous 
interest. This yearbook should be a 
genuine aid to school administrators at the 
present time. 
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Summer School 


University of Louisville 


Short Session 
June 16 to July 26 


Long Session 
June 16 to August 15 


Inter-Session Courses 
May 25 to June 15—3 credits 


Character Education 
June 11 to June 23—2 credits 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Reduced Railroad Fare 


For information write the Registrar, Belknap 
Campus, Louisville, Kentucky 




















Miami University 
SUMMER 1934 SESSION" 


June 18-July 27 
July 30-August 31 


LIBERTY AND TAXATION 


These two major problems in modern life will be 
featured in a unique course handled simultaneously by 
professors from the fields of History, Economics, 
Government and Sociology. Not a series of unrelated 
lectures but a unified course. 


Selected courses in almost every field leading to a 
teaching certificate. 

Wide opportunity for Music and Art, Physical Educa- 
tion and Home Economics for either teacher 
training or personal use. 

Special emphasis upon preparation for social and 
civic responsibilities. 

Regular degree work offered in all divisions of the 
University. 

Especially rich and attractive programs for Graduate 

tudents. 


Invest Your Leisure in Increased Training 
Cost—Lower than Others 
Quality of Work—Higher than Most 
For Information Address: 
E. J. ASHBAUGH 
Dean, School of Education 
Oxford, Ohio 








Problems of Training Teachers 
(Continued from page 30) 


teaching in each room is 9 per semester, 
or 18 per year per room. [If all the training 
facilities available for student teaching at 
the elementary level were in use constantly, 
except summer, at maximum capacity, 
the State institutions could turn out 
annually 774 elementary teachers. The 
facilities are used during the regular year 
and the summer and the output was 824 
in 1932-33. 


2. TRAINING SECONDARY TEACHERS— 
On the basis of information from the five 
State institutions there are 46 rooms 
available for supervised student teaching. 
If these rooms were used constantly 
at maximum capacity eighteen teachers 
could do supervised student teaching per 
year per room, or a total of 828 could do 
such work during the regular school year. 
During the regular year and summer of 
1932-33, there were 670 persons who did 
supervised student teaching at the secon- 
dary level. 


The State institutions, then, train 1,494 
teachers annually. If they are to be called 
upon to do more, their training school 
facilities will have to be increased. 


In addition to the number taking 
supervised student teaching in the State 
colleges, 743 did such work in training 
schools under the direction of private 
colleges engaged in teacher-training. 


PossIBLE DIRECTIONS FOR THE FUTURE 


It is difficult to advise or predict about 
the future. Present information indicates 
that— 


1. The facilities are adequate to meet 
the needs for secondary teacher-training. 


2. The training school facilities of 
State institutions for the training of 
elementary teachers should be considerably 
increased. 


3. Four-year curricula for training 
elementary teachers should be emphasized. 


4. We need to train annually about 
2,000 teachers to replace those who drop 
out. 


5. We need at once some 2,000 teachers 
with two or more years of college training 
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in order that there may be as many 
teachers with minimum training as there 
are positions in the school service. (There 
are 17,675 positions, and 16,216 persons 
with two or more years of training.) 

6. There is no over-supply of trained 
elementary teachers. (There are only 
7,941 persons with minimum elementary 
training to fill 14,052 positions.) 

7. There are more teachers available 
for each secondary position than for 
elementary positions. 

New information may change the pre- 
dictions and conclusions in this paper. 


Emergency Educational 
Programs 
(Continued from page 35) 


for student aid. Classes were conducted 
in 112 counties and eighty-seven cities of 
the Commonwealth, enrolling persons from 
three to ninety years of age excluding the 
ages of regularly enrolled school pupils. 

This universal education is the bed-rock 
of American institutions, and through all 
these years the American people have based 
their hopes and built their plans upon 
education for all. The people have pledged 
their resources for its support. Our 
reliance upon education has been complete. 
This generation, including all its people, is 
entitled to the best educational programs 
that the nation can support. We must go 
forward. Intelligent planning and federal 
participation are, therefore, imperative. 

We have information that the history 
of this glowing story of a work well done 
will be continued through the school year, 
1934-1935. A conference to evaluate the 
work of these programs during the past year 
and lay plans for next year is called to meet 
at Washington, D. C., the week of May 
21st. After this conference we hope to be 
able to give more detailed information 
concerning the emergency educational 
program for next year. 





want to spend the summer in the north 
desire summer or permanent Christian 
sales work 
would like to earn a visit to the Great World’s Fair 


Write JOHN RUDIN & CO. inc. 1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


like children 
need to earn some money 





DISPLAY YOUR FLAG—— 


Decoration Day May 30 
Confederate Memorial Day June 3 
Flag Day June 14 
Independence Day July 4 
And Other Flag Days 


We Are the Only Flag Manufacturers 
in Louisville 
Complete Flag Outfits from $1.25 up 
All Sizes and Prices 

The STANDARD PRINTING CO. 

INCORPORATED 
220-230 S. 1st St. Louisville, Ky. 
Phone JAckson 8211 4 Trunk Lines 
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/ Easy to use! pf, 
ROYAL jjj' 


PORTABLE 


Easy to own! 





PAY AS YOU USE IT! 


Recent tests prove that 
students make better prog- 
ress“avith a Royal Port- 
able. Themes, notes, and 
other class assignments 
are legible...easier to read 
—and grade! @ Teachers 
also find the Royal in- 
valuable for classroom 
records, personal corre- 
spondence, etc. ¢ Royals 
are easy to use! Sturdy. 
Term payments, if desired. 
See nearest dealer or send 
for interesting literature. 




















Royal Typewriter Company, inc. 
2 Park Avenue, New York Gy Y 
. bj 
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SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 


Offered by 
The 


University of Cincinnati 


Continued growth is the price of educational leadership. 
New opportunities in teaching are emerging as national 
recovery progresses, but only the soundly prepared will 
profit. Cincinnati, combining scholarly traditions 
with a forward look, offers much to the summer 
students of 1934. 


FEATURES OF THE REGULAR TERMS 
June 23 to July 31 and July 31 to TORE: ] 





Lectures on , Contemporary Problems The crucial problen 
ussed by ak \< 11S in a unique non-credit course 
sity Manager C. A. Dykstra on political problems, Director 
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will you 


be ready? THE EIGHT WEEKS’ TERM 
June 23 to August 18 


ogg Coasess in Science —Complete course: 
pnys I ing ight sreait ie 9 t 
physics 


pietea 


For bulletin address 


DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, DIRECTOR 


University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 




















Berea College Library, 
Berea College Station, 
sberea, Ky. 


KENTUCKY 


SCHOO? Jot R } 








A strong schedule of course 


1 


levels 


NEW 


RESIDENCE HALLS |} 
Excellent mod 


University of Kentucky 


ments have been designed t 


JESSE E. ADAMS 


University of Kentucky 





in all colleges of tl 


Personal attention to the individua 


students have been well developed in t} 


1 ] } 
te and undergraduate 


this summer 


COURSES 


‘(OR MEN AND WOMEN 


y ( 


n important feature of the 
ular activities for 
rogram, and entertain- 


types of students 


Director 


Lexington, Kentucky 
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